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ON FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 

[From Plutarch.} 

Mr. Epiror, 

Six,—The desire of introducing the 
following, translated by me from a 
treatise of Plutarch, entitled, “‘ Con- 
cerning those who are at last punished 
by the Gods,” to the notice of your 
readers, cannot need an apology ; the 
relation itself is curious, independent 
of the important conclusions that may 
be deduced from it. The subsequent 
history is to shew ‘the extent and va- 
riety of the punishments the souls of 
the guilty undergo, after they have 
left their bodies. Plutarch relates it 
as true. 

Your’s, &c. 

PHILOHELLENICUS. 


Thespesius Solensis, the intimate 
acquaintance and friend of Proto- 
genes, who used to live here with us, 
having passed the former part of his 
life in great luxury, and by this 
means quickly destroyed his estate, 
was driven by necessity to give him- 
self up to all sorts of iniquity; and 
repenting of his past. profusion, he 
followed eagerly after wealth, and thus 
acted in the same manner.as libertines, 
who, having wives of their own, do not 
regard them, but treat them with con- 
tempt, and strive most wickedly to 
corrupt the wives of others. This 
Thespesius therefore, refraining from 
no kind of wickedness, conducing 
either to pleasure or gain, did not in- 
deed obtain much wealth, but in a 


and the third day after his burial, he 
revived again ; when quickly gaining 
strength, and coming perfectly to him- 
self, he made such a change in his 
manner of life, as is almost incre- 
dible ; for the Sicilians at that time 
knew no one more just in his contracts, 
more holy towards God, more merciful 
towards his enemies, or more firm te 
his friends ; on account of which al- 
teration, those who were acquainted 
with him desired to know the reason 
of so total a change, supposing that 
such uprightness in his dealings could 
not have originated in chance merely; 
whieh opinion of theirs was true, as 
he himself confessed, both to Proto- 
genes and to certain approved friends 
of his own. 

* When my mind departed from my 
body, I felt at first from the change as 
a pilot would, if he were cast from the 
helm into the sea: then being a little 
raised up, the whole of me seemed to 


-breathe, and*to look around on every 


side, as if my soul were one wide- 
opened eye. I saw nothing of the 
things I had formerly viewed, but be- 
held: only stars of a prodigious mag- 
nitade, an immense distance from 
each other, emitting a splendour most 
wonderful in its colour, and possess- 
ing harmony; in which my soul 
was borne smoothly along, and was 
transported easily and swiftly every- 
where in the light, as though in a 
gentle calm.’—I pass over many more 
of the wonders he saw. He said, that 
the souls of those who had died, made, 


in their ascent from below, a fie 

bubble in the yielding air, whi 

being gradually broken, the souls came 
forth from it possessed of human 
forms, though small: but all did not 
move in the same way; some darted 
up with an astonishing lightness, and 
ascended in a straight line, while 
others turned round together in a 
circle like spindles ; at one time turn- 
ing upwards, at another downwards, 
they made a kind of mixed and con- 
place, he died, not having suffered | fused movement, which did not sub- 
any wound, but only received a bruise ; | side for some time. He was ignorant 
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little time he acquired an infamous 
character among all those who knew 
him. The answer of the oracle of 
Amphilochus particularly criminated 
him ; for it is reported, that when he 
sent to ask the god “ if he should 
spend the remainder of his life better?” 
the god replied, “* he would live better 
when he had died.” A sbort time 
after, this happened to him in a most 
wonderful manner; for having fallen 
down on his neck from a certain high 
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who the most of them were ; -but see- 
ing two or three who were known to 
him, he strove to mingle among them, 


and to speak with them; but they | 
neither heard, nor were possessed of | 


themselves, but were senseless and 
extremely terrified, avoiding every 
look and touch. At first each wan- 
dered about by itself, till, meeting with 
many affected in the same way, and 


being entwined with them, they were | 
borne along in various kinds of move- | 
ments, without any judgment, and | 
| bodies, but punishment of such sort 


made unintelligible sounds like cries 
commingled with lamentation and 
fear. 

Others far above, splendid in ap- 
pearance, anc approaching perpe- 
tually to each other in friendship, but 
withcut confusion, shewed, as it ap- 
peared, that contraction was disagree- 
able, but that extension and distance 
were delightful and pleasant. There, 
he said, he saw the soul of one of his 
relations, yet did not recognize it 
thoroughly, because he had died while 
he was yet a child; it came near him, 
and said, ‘‘ Hail, Thespesius!”” He won- 
dered, and said, he was not Thespe- 
sius, but Aridzus: ** Formerly, said it, 
thou wast, but from henceforth thou 
art Thespesius ; for thou art not dead, 
but, by a certain decree of the gods, 
thou hast come here with thy mind 
only; and the other faculties of thy 


soul, as an anchor, are left in thy | 


bedy: yet both now and hereafter, let 
this be a sign to thee, that thou art 
not dead, the souls of those who are 
dead neither cast any shadow, nor wink 
with their eyes.” Thespesius hearing 
these things, now called together his 
disordered thoughts, and _ intently 
looking, he saw that a certain very 
obscure and shadowy line accompa- 
nied him wherever he went, but the 
others were surrounded with splen- 
dour, and transparent within: not- 
withstanding this, all were not alike 
splendid, for some indeed were like 
the full moon, when shining with its 
greatest effulgence, emitting one co- 
lour, mild, and continually of the same 
degree of brightness; but scales and 
guilty stripes marked the souls of 
others: many of them were of a varie- 
gated and uncommon appearance, 
being speckled with black spots like 
serpents, while others had cicatrices 
in them. 

The relation of Thespesius, (for no- 
thing hinders us from calling souls by 











the names of meén,) relating these 
things, said that Adrastza, the daugh- 
ter of Jove and Necessity, was sta- 
tioned in the highest place, as the 
punisher of -all unrighteous deeds; 
that no one was either so great as to 
be able to avoid punishment, or so 
mean as to be hid from vengeance; 
and that three different kinds of pu- 
nishment were appointed by her, the 
guardian and executor of them. Swift 
punishment seized those who suffered 
im their bodies and by means of those 


as left many things unexpiated : those, 
whose cure is a more difficult work on 
account of their wickedness, she deli- 
vers over to Justice after death; and 
those whom Justice drives away as 
altogether incurable, Erinnys, the third 
and most cruel of the ministers of 
Adrastza, pursues ; while they wander 
and fly about distractedly, hither and 
thither, she remorselessly and mise- 
rably destroys them by plunging them 
into a place that cannot be described 
by words, nor endured by the sight. 
He said likewise, that the punishments 
which are inflicted during life, were 
like those used by the barbarians: for 
as, among the Persians, they strip off the 
garments and tiaras uf those who are to 
suffer chastisement, and beat them, 
while they are lamenting and supplicat- 
ing them to desist ; so the sufferings ex- 
perienced in the deprivation of goods, 
or felt through the medium of the 
body, do not inflict much pain, neither 
are they received by the iniquity it- 
self, but the most of them fall upon 
the character and the external sense. 
But if any one should come there un- 
punished and unpurified, Justice re- 
ceives him undisguised and naked, 
not being able to sink, conceal, or 
omit, any of his wicked deeds, but he 
is on every side seen by all as he is. 
She shews him first to his good pa- 
rents, (if they should so be,) as a thing 
to be contemned by his ancestors, and 
entirely unworthy of them: but if they 
be wicked, he, by looking upon their 
sufferings, and being seen by them, 
is thus punished some time for his 
own wickedness with pains and ago- 
nies, which as far exceed the suffer- 
ings of the body in extent and acute- 
ness, as a reality is more evident than 
a dream. 

Wounds and stripes are adjudged 
to them for each of their sins; to 
some more, to others less. See, said 
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he, the many and variegated colours of 
the souls. The black and filthy is the 
colour of illiberality and avarice ; the 
blood-red and fiery, of cruelty and 
barbarity; but where the green is, 
there an unbounded love of pleasure 
is hard to be obliterated ; and the blue 
and black send forth envy mingled 
with malignity, as cuttle-fish emit their 
black staining ink. For here, the soul 
being changed by its passions, and 
changing the body, vice produces cer- 
tain colours; hence the accomplish- 
ment of the purification and punish- 
ment, is the soul’s being left free from 
spots, and resplendent by the destruc- 
tion of these colours. While these 
spots are inherent in the soul, they 
are subject to certain sensations and 
sufferings, as bounding and agitation ; 
in some it is languid and easily stop- 
ped, but in others very great. Of 
these souls, some with repeated’ pv- 
nishment, receive the habit and afiec- 
tion suited to them; but others, on 
the contrary, the force of ignorance 
and the idea of pleasure drive into 
the bodies of animals; for the weak- 
ness of reason. through the sloth of 
the perceptive faculty, casts them into 
productive generation, where wishing 
for the power of intemperance, they 
desire to conjoin affections with en- 
joyment, and to fulfil their desires by 
means of the body; for here there is 
nothing but a kind of inefficient shade, 
and a dream of pleasure having no 
actual enjoyment. 

Saying these things, the spirit, pro- 
ceeding easily and expeditiously, borne 
up on the beams of light as on wings, 
led him into a boundless region; till 
arriving at a certain gulf, extensive 
and yawning below, he was deserted 
by the strength which had upheld him, 
and saw other souls suffering the same ; 
for fathering together as birds, and 
being borne along, they went round 
the chasm in a circle, not daring to 
press in a right line. The gulf itself 
appeared diversified, like the caves of 
the Bacchantes, with wood and ver- 
dure, and every species of flowers ; 
and breathed forth soft and gentle 
gales, bearing odours most exquisitely 
sweet, which produced such a sensa- 
tion of pleasure as wine does in those 
that are intoxicated. The souls en- 
joying these odours, poured them- 
selves out in pleasure, and mutually 
delighted each other ; while all around, 
revelling, laughter, and every kind of 





amusement and delight, filled the 
place. The spirit, said Bacchus, had 
ascended here to the gods, and had led 
Semele afier him, and that the place 
was called the Region of Forgetful- 
ness. Here the guide would not per- 
mit Thespesius to remain, who most 
earnestly desired to stay, but drew 
him away by force, shewing him at the 
same time the reason, and saying. that 
his mind would be rendered soft and 
effeminate by pleasure ; and the bru- 
tish and corporeal part being watered, 
and rendered more fleshly, would 
make him mindful of his body; from 
this circumstance, love and desire 
would draw him into generation, which 
was thus named from ezi yijv vedo, an 
inclination to the earth, the soul being 
weighed down by pleasure. 

Having passed over much of his 
way, he seemed to look down upon a 
great crater into which many streams 
flowed—one whiter than snow or the 
foam of the sea; another of a purple 
colour, as the rainbow appears ; and 
others tinged with different dyes, emit- 
ting their own light to a great dis- 
tance. When he-drew near, the cra- 
ter itself retained a most splendid ap- 
pearance, but no whiteness, the cir- 
cumambient air being dense, and the , 
colour by no means distinct. He saw 
also THREE Gods sitting together in the 
form of a TRIANGLE, from certain 
vessels pouring in streams INTO one 
another. The leader of the soul of 
Thespesius said, Thus far Orpheus 
came, when he sought after the soul of 
his wife, but not rightly remembering, 
had broughta false report to men, ** that 
the oracle of Delphi was common to 
both Apollo and Night,” for nothing 
is common to Apollo with Night: but 
he said the common oracle of Night 
and the Moon is not shut up anywhere 
by the earth, nor fixed to one spot, 
but wandering about among men in 
dreams and visions: hence dreams 
are mixed as you see, and the simple 
and the true are disseminated to- 
gether with the false and the va- 
rious; but that belonging to Apollo 
thou hast not known, nor art thou 
able to know, for the terrestrial part 
of the soul cannot ascend or loosen 
itself, but stretches towards the earth, 
depending on the body. At the same 
time, leading him along, he strove 
to show him a light issuing froma 
tripod, coming forth, as he said, 
through the bosom of Themis, and 
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resting on Parnassus. Thespesius de- 
siring to behold more, could not see 
on account of the excessive bright- 
ness; but in passing by it, he heard 
the shrill voice of a woman declaring 
in verse, among other things, the time 
of hisdeath. The spirit said it was 
the voice of the Sibyl, and that being 
borne round in the face of the meon, 
she sung of future events. Wishing 
to hear more, he was driven out by 
the force of the moon, as though by a 
whirlwind, to another part, and under- 
stood only a few things, among which 
were, that Mount Vesuvius and Di- 
cearchea would be convulsed by an 
eruption of fire, and this small verse 
concerning the then ruling governor, 
“ That being good, disease his reign should 
e 


After these things, they turned to 
those who were sufiering punishment. 
At first they beheld only wretched and 
miserable sights; when afterwards, 
Thespesius, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, met with his friends and compa- 
nions enduring affliction ; who, under- 
going heavy punishments, and most 
calamitous and terrible sufferings, ex- 
cited pity and commiseration in him. 
Lastly, also, he saw his father ascend- 
ing from a certain gulf covered with 
spots and cicatrices; stretching out 
his hands to him, and not suffered to 
remain silent, but obliged by the su- 
perintendants of his punishment to 
confess, that he had acted iniquitously 
with regard to some strangers who 
were possessed of considerable riches, 
whom he had destroyed by poison ; 
that on earth he had concealed the 
whole transaction, but here he was pu- 
nished, having already gone through 
some portion of his pains, and was 
now led along to suffer the remainder. 
Thespesius dared not supplicate or 
entreat for his father, through dread 
and fear; but wishing to turn away 
and fly, no longer could he see his 
beneficent and kind guide, but was 
driven onward by others of a most 
fearful countenance. As he was oblig- 
ed thus to pass along, he saw that the 
souls of some who had been wicked 
openly, or had endured punishment 
while on earth, experienced not so 
grievous a degree of suffering, nor yet 
were afflicted so heavily for that part 
of their souls which was subject to 
passions, and brutal; but certain offi- 
cers who were appointed, obliged 
others, who had lived in hidden wick- 
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edness by assuming the appearance 
and splendour of virtue, laboriously 
and painfully to turn to the outside the 
things that were within their souls; 
bending and twisting themselves 
against nature, as scolopendras turn 
inside out, when they have swallowed 
the hook. Some being stripped and laid 
open, they shewed to be vicious, dyed 
with many marks, regarding wicked- 
ness in their thoughts and hearts. He 
said he saw other souls like serpents, 
two, three, and sometimes more, twist- 
ed together, devouring one another on 
account of injuries and malevolence 
they had either committed or suffered 
while alive. There were also lakes 
placed near them; one of boiling 
gold ; another of chilling lead; anda 
third of rough iron: there were also 
certain demons, like workers in brass, 
who, with their instruments, took ap 
and let down into these lakes the souls 
guilty of covetousness and avarice. 
While they were glowing, and render- 
ed transparent by the excessive heat 
of the golden lake, they cast them 
headlong into the leaden one; and 
then being frozen and made hard like 
icicles, again they moved them into 
the iron lake, where being made ter- 
ribly black, they were broken and 
dashed to pieces through their brittle- 
ness, and in this they also changed 
their appearance ; after this they were 
again hurled into the golden lake, suf- 
fering in their various changes most 
excruciating torments. But of all, he 
said, those suffered most who thought 
to escape from Justice, and were seiz- 
ed; these were they whose punish- 
ment would pass over to their de- 
scendants. When any one of these ap- 
proached and met with Justice, she 
fell upon it in a rage, and pursued it 
with hideous noises; shewing the 
marks of the chastisement it had suf- 
fered ; upbraiding and following after 
it, while it strives to escape and hide 
itself, but is not able ; for the torturers 
drag it before her, and drive it howl- 
ing along for dread of the punish- 
ment it knows it will receive. He 
said there were many souls of their 
descendants knit together disorderly, 
like bees, crying through rage at the 
recollection of the things they suffered 
through them. 

In the last place he saw the souls 
entering into a second generation, 
being bent by force and transformed, 
by the olflicers of vengeance, with cer- 
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tain instruments, and blows, into ani- 
mals of every kind; the officers tak- 
ing away whole limbs, turning back 
others, and cutting off and entirely 
destroying some, that they might be 
adapted to other customs and other 
lives. Among them he saw the soul 
of Nero suffering many things, and 
pierced through with golden nails. 
When the officers had given the body 
of the Pindarick serpent to it, in 
which being conceived, and eating 
through its mother, it might live, he 
said that suddenly a great light shone 
forth, and that a voice came out of the 
light, commanding “ that it should be 
changed into another creature, and 
fixed in the body of an animal that 
sings about lakes and marshes, for 
that it had suffered from Justice for 
the evil it had done; that the gods 
were indebted to it, because it had 
liberated that most excellent and pious 
nation of their subjects, Greece.”— 
Thus far, he was a spectator of these 
things ; but when he was about to turn 
away, he was seized with great fear, 
for a woman, of a wonderful form and 
size, taking hold of him, said, “ Hither 
thou hast come, that thou mayest re- 
member every thing!” She bore a cer- 
tain fiery wand, like those of pain- 
ters:—then he, as though through a 
pipe, being driven along by a strong 
forcible wind, fell down into his body, 
and opened his eyes as if only just 
now placed in the tomb. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR YEAST. 
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Answer by T. S. to an inquiry on a 
Substitute for Yeast, inserted col. 773. 


Take three-quarters of an ounce of 
good fresh hops, boil them 20 minutes 
over a clear fire, in six quarts of clean 
soft water; when lukewarm, strain 
them into a large bowl or dish, into 


which throw half a pound of flour and 
a pint of cold soft water, being pre- 
viously mixed together ;—when these 
are cold, put the whole (being again 
strained) into a stone bottle, to be kept 
ina kitchen corner eight or ten days, 
when by shaking once daily, it will 
become ready for use.—This to be 
marked Fermenting Liquor. 

How to use it.—Boil three or four 
potatoes of a light mealy kind, which 
being well crushed, and two table 
spoonfuls of flour added, mix there- 





with as much of your Fermenting Li- 
quor, as will bring it to the consistence 
of thin Yeast; cover it up, and let it 
remain covered up before the fire three 
or four hours, or until you find the fer- 
mentation commence, when you may 
use it as you would common Yeast, 
but rather in a larger quantity, 


Another Reply to the same Question. 
THICKEN two quarts of water with four 
ounces of flour, boil it for half an hour, 
and sweeten it with three ounces of 
brown sugar, not the brownest. When 
almost cold, pour it on four table- 
spoonfuls of Yeast in an earthen jar, 
deep enough to rise ; shake it well to- 
gether, and place it for a day before 
the fire; then pour off the thin liquor 
on the top; shake the remainder, and 
close it up for use. 

It ought to be strained before using. 
Keep it in a cool cellar, or hang it in 
a well. Keep some of it for making 
the next quantity, and put rather 
more than the four table-spoonfuls 
for making new Yeast. 

G*tee*e 
— 
ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR YEAST. 


Sir,—A friend to the Imperial Maga- 
zine, wishes to inclose you the follow- 
ing recipe to make Yeast :—Take four 
ounces of hops, and boil them in ten 
quarts of water till it is reduced to 
six quarts; have ready four pounds of 
potatoes boiled and mashed smooth, 
put them into two quarts of cold 
water, then add four pounds of flour, 
and mix it with the water and pota- 
toes; then strain the boiling liquor 
into them, and mix all together, and, 
when cool enough, put one pint of old- 
made Yeast to it, (it should be of the 
same sort, but common Yeast will do 
for the first time making) stirring it in, 
letting it stand and ferment 24 hours ; 
then put it into a stone or earthen 
bottle, and cork it well up; in a week 
it will be fit for use. Put one pint of 
Yeast to ten pounds of flour ; it should 
remain in spunge twelve hours. The 
Yeast should always be shaken be- 
fore poured out for use; and when 
first made, the longer it stands, theless 
danger there is of its bursting the 
bottle. I may, from experience, ven- 
ture to assure your readers, that this 
is even preferable to common Yeast. 
Mary THOMAS. 
Leeds, Sept. 14, 1820. 
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TO MAKE POTATOE BREAD. 


A Correspondent gives the following 
direction for making Potatoe Bread :— 

Put the Potatoes in a net, into a 
skillet or saucepan, with cold water, 
which, hang at a distance over the fire, 
so that the Potatoes may not boil 
until they become soft. Then skin and 
mash them, and mix them with an 
equal weight of flour; of yeast and 
salt a sufficient quantity ; and a little 
warm water. Knead the whole up as 
other dough. Lay it a litile while be- 
fore the fire to rise, then bake it in a 
very hot oven. Flour of Rice, or Bar- 
ley Meal, may be used instead of 
Wheat Flour. 

I have eaten bread made after the 
above manner, and have found it very 
good. 


—— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Tue Sun enters Sagittarius on the 
22d, at twenty-two minutes past eight 
in the morning. The Moon is new on 
the 6th; enters her first quarter on the 
13th; she is full on the 20th; and 


enters her last quarter on the 27th. 
She is in her apogee on the Ist, her 
perigee on the 17th, and her apogee 


again on the 29th. She will pass 
Venus on the Ist, Ceres on the 4th, 
Mars and Mercury on the 7th, the 
Georgian planet on the 9th, Jupiter 
on the 14th, and Saturn on the 16th. 
Mars sets on the Ist at twenty-nine | 
minutes past five in the evening, and | 
on the 30th at thirty-five minutes past 
four. He is too near the Sun to be | 
visible this month. Mercury sets on 
the Ist at sixteen minutes past five 
in the evening, and on the 30th at 
forty-one minutes past four. He is in 
his greatest, elongation on the 17th, 
and stationary on the 26th. From bis 
unfavourable position he will not be 
visible this month. The Georgian 
planet sets on the Ist at five minutes 
past seven in the evening, and on the 
30th at eight minutes past five. He is 
stationary on the llth. He is seen 
under the twelfth of the Archer, near 
the western margin of the milky-way. 
Jupiter sets on the Ist at two minutes 
past two in the morning, and on the 
50th at fifty-nine minutes past eleven 
in the evening. He is stationary on 








the 6th. He is seen near the same 


spot to the west of the twenty-second 
of the Water-bearer, moving after the 
6th, slowly towards this star. Saturn 
sets on the Ist at sixteen minutes 
past four in the morning, and on the 
30th at six minutes past two. He is 
seen near the same spot, having the 
fourth of the Fishes near to him to 
the east. Venus is a morning star, 
rising on the Ist at fifty-four minutes 
past two, and on the 30th at three mi- 
nutes past four. She is first seen 
above and near to the second of the 
Virgin, passing this star on the Ist, 
and she directs her course to the 
seventh of this constellation, passing 
above and near to it on the 8th, and 
under the third on the 13th. Thence 
she directs -her course to the tenth, 
passing above Spica on the 26th, at 
the distance of about four degrees, but 
she stops short of the tenth, by about 
three degrees. Ceres is first seen 
under the sixth of the Virgin, being 
nearly in a line with this star, and the 
fifth and most northern of the five 


‘stars in triangle of this constellation; 


and she directs her course to the ninth, 
a small star about four degrees to the 
north of the tenth, which she passes 
on the 20th, directing her course under 
the second of the Balance. There are 
five visible eclipses of Jupiter’s first 
Satellite this month, and they will 
happen in the following order: On 
the Ist the Satellite will emerge from 
Jupiter’s shadow at forty-two minutes 
past seven in the evening; on the 8th 
at thirty-eight minutes past nine; on 
the 15th at thirty-four minutes past 
eleven; on the 17th at three minutes 
past six; and on the 24th at fifty-nine 
minutes past seven. The Pleiades 
rise on the Ist at fifty-six minutes past 
four in the evening, and on the 30th 
they set at twenty-nine minutes past 
seven in the morning. Aldebaran 
rises on the Ist at thirty-three mi- 
nutes past six in the evening, and 
on the 30th he sets at thirty minutes 
past six in the morning. Rigel rises 
on the Ist at twenty-two minutes past 
nine in the evening, and on the 30th 
at nineteen minutes past seven. Sirius 
rises on the Ist at thirty-eight minates 
past eleven in the evening, and on the 
30th at thirty-five minutes past nine. 
Procyon rises on the lst at twenty- 
eight minutes past ten in the evening, 
and on the 30th at twenty-five minutes 
past eight. Regulus rises on the Ist 
at twenty-three minutes past twelve 
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in the morning, and on the 30th at 
twenty-three minutes past ten in the 
evening. Spica rises on the Ist at 
forty-one minutes past five in the 
morning, and on the 30th at thirty- 
nine minutes past three. Arcturus 
rises on the Ist at fifty minutes past 
three in the morning, and on the 30th 
at thirty-nine minutes pastone. For 
the rising and setting of the above 
stars, for any intermediate day, sub- 
tract four minutes from the time on 
the Ist, or add the same to the time on 
the 30th. 
An OBSERVER. 

Tower-Hill, July 7, 1820. 


eee 


TEMPE’S PLEASANT VALE. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sin,— Being excited to the renewal of 
the study of the Greek language by 
my official duties, the following brief 
description of Tempe’s pleasant vale 
arrested my attention. Though the 
garb of the original be plain prose, 
yet it possesses much of poetic 
imagery; the translation of which, 
proceeding from the pen of the inimit- 
able Scott, would equal that to be 
found in ‘**‘ The Lady of the Lake,” or, 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” I 
wish that my feeble attempt were more 
worthy its elegant original. But if, in 
your estimation, the insertion of it in 
your valuable miscellany should excite 
others to the study of those finished 
models of sublimity, elegance, and 
beauty, to be found in the ancient 
Greek writers, I may trouble you at 
some future time with a further com- 
munication. H. 


A Description of the Thessalian Tempe, 
translated from the Greek of Claudius 
Elianus. 


Come on then; let us describe in lan- 
guage, and paint in our imagination, 
that portion of earth known by the 
name of Tempe of Thessaly. The 
description, could it possess the power 
of expression, whatever particulars it 
would be disposed to display in its 
exhibition, would rival those produced 
by the masterly hand of the ingenious 
painter. 

Tempe is a spot lying between Olym- 
pus and Ossa. These are very lofty 
mountains, and cleft asunder by some 
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divine intelligence ; they embrace the 
middle vale, whose length extends 
more than forty farlongs; its breadth 
equals, or somewhat exceeds, that of 
an acre. A river known by the name 
of the Peneus flows through the midst 
of it; into which other rivers unite 
their streams, and imbodying with it 
their waters, cause it to increase consi- 
derably in magnitude. This place is 
intersected with paths, and those of 
every description; not the produce of 
human workmanship, but of (lovely) 
nature itself, at that time excelling in 
beauty, when the situation itself ob- 
tained its first formation. For much 
ivy, and shrubs sweet for their irregu- 
lar beauty, flourish and grow, and 
creep up on each side of the generous 
vines, and from the trunks of high 
trees, and rival them in their growth. 
The luxuriant bindweed rears its head 
in every direction, deriving its support 
from the mountain’s side, and afford- 
ing to the craggy rock its friendly 
shade, itself not less sequestered. 
The whole appears a verdant mead, 
and is the delight and praise of the eye 
of each beholder. 

{In the level parts and dells there are 
numerous groves and bowers closely 
united, calculated to produce the most 
pleasant retreat to travellers during 
the summer solstice. Fountains not 
far distant from each other issue forth 
their limpid current; and streams of 
cool waters, and those most grateful to 
the palate, flow through the valleys. 
These waters are said to be exceed- 
ingly salubrious, to those bathing in 
them their wearied limbs; and to con- 
duce, in no slender degree, to the reno- 
vation of theirimpaired health. Birds 
with painted plume, alighting near 
each other on the slender sprig, carol 
forth their sprightly notes; but most 
of all those whose warbling voices 
swell with the sweetest melody. They 
afford to the ears a rich repast; and 
by their song, travellers, divested of a 
sense of their toil, are enabled to pro- 
ceed, not only without labour, but with 
sincere delight. In the vicinity of 
each rivulet are the paths and resting- 
places, which have already occupied 
our notice. The river, that sweet river, 
the river Peneus, flows through the 
midst of Tempe with a majestic ease, 
and a smoothness exceeding that of 
the purest oil. On its flowery banks, 
the trees, congenial to that soil, with 
their beautifully suspended branches, 
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afford a fine shade; so that for the 
greater part of the day, they who 
glide on its smooth bosom, as well as 
they who tread its verdant sides, are 
screened from the rays of the burning 
sun,—are fanned by its gentle zephyrs. 
The inhabitants of that place meet 
friendly with each other, sacrifice to 
the gods, form parties of pleasure; 
where they fail not to participate of 
the juice of the vine. At a time when 
many are engaged in presenting their 
offerings on their sacred altars, and in 
pious groups shedding incense on their 
hallowed fires, then would odours the 
most grateful accompany those travel- 
ling by land or water. So that there 
would appear honour enough, yea 
more than enough, to render that 
place fit haunt of gods. 

Here they say that the children of 
the Thessalians, by. the behest of Jove, 
offer propitiatory sacrifice to the Py- 
thian Apollo, to commemorate his 
having slain with an arrow the Pythian 
Serpent, guarding Delphi, celebrated 
for itsoracle. Agreeable to the report 


of the country, the son of Jupiter and 
Latona proceeded to Delphi, and took 
possession of the oracle, having his 
temples enshrined with a garland 
plucked from a laurel growing in this 


pleasant vale of Tempe, and a branch 
from the same tree waving in his right 
hand. At this day there is an altar in 
this place, at which also he crowned 
himself, and took away the branch. 
And even now, on every ninth year, 
the inhabitants of Delphi send their 
children of noble birth, and one of 
them as the master of the sacred 
games. They having advanced in 
solemn procession, and making splen- 
did sacrifices in Tempe, again re- 
turn, having furnished themselves with 
crowns from the same laurel of which 
that was composed which the venerable 
Apollo originally bore. The proces- 
sion advances through the Pythian 
way, through Thessaly, Paphlagonia, 
A&ta, and Enea, and Melea, and Doria, 
Locris and Hesperia. Each of these 
states dismisses them with reverence 
and honour, no less than that which 
the inhabitants of the northern nations 
honour those bearing sacred offerings 
to the God himself. And in future 
ages, crowns of this laurel are given 
to those coming off victorious in the 
Pythian games. And now I think 
enough hath been said respecting this 
Thessalian Tempe. 
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THE DEATH OF THE COUNT FRANCISCO 
EMILI, OF VERONA. 


In the late wars, that have committed 
so many ravages throughout Europe, 
no city of note has suffered more than 
Verona. When the French army 
made their first irruption into Italy, 
the present king of France was resid- 
ing there; and after the death of his 
nephew, had recently assumed the title, 
which he now bears more effectually, 
having established at least a titular 
court. The General, Bonaparte, ap- 
proached it with his army in a threaten- 
ing posture, declaring that he would 
destroy it with fire and sword for pre- 
tending to be the capital of France. 
The peaceful inhabitants, long un- 
accustomed to the furious apparatus 
of war, retreated with precipitation, 
taking refuge in Padona, Venice, and 
other places. When this first panic 
was over, they gradually returned, 
though the depredations committed in 
their houses, and the general insolence 
of the French soldiery, kept up for 
some time a violent reciprocal dislike. 
When Mantua was taken, the French 
army pursued the Archduke Charles 
as far as Gratz, leaving only in the 
Venetian territory some small bodies 
to garrison the towns of Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Verona. Arrived at 
Gratz, in the winter of 1796-7, he en- 
tered into an armistice with the Aus- 
trians, which terminated in the peace 
of Campo Formio. 

This peace was some time in con- 
cluding ; and as the French govern- 
ment had previously determined to 
pay Austria for the present with a 
great part of the Venetian provinces, 
Bonaparte was very studious, for many 
months before, to find a pretext for 
declaring war against the senate. 
The Venetians had, from the beginning, 
entertained a hope of avoiding all 
attacks on the part of the French, by 
declining every measure that could 
possibly excite the suspicion of those 
whom they feared. They had some 
hope too of succeeding by cautious 
conduct, as those who had made the 
revolution at Paris spoke always of 
Venice in terms’ of friendship and 
affection, as their eldest sister, the 
most ancient republic existing. They 
had dismissed from their territory the 
Bourbon king as politely as they could, 
and had rejected a proposal made in 
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the senate for an armed neutrality, 
though supported by the powerful and 
respectable family of Pesaro. How- 
ever, in the summer of 1796, the sub- 
jects of this repablic, suspecting the 
designs of the French, had expressed 
their attachment to their ancient sove- 
reigns in terms so very ardent, and 
had insisted with so much vehemence 
on being enrolled and armed, that the 
senate could no longer resist their 
impetuosity. 

They took every proper and most 
prudent precaution in the nomination 
of the officers of this new militia. I 
have at present nothing to do with the 
other provinces; but the chief com- 
mand of the Veronese Cernede, (as 
they were called) was given to the 
Count Francisco Emili, a gentleman 
of most agreeable appearance, of ele- 
gant form and manly aspect, of most 
accomplished manners, liberal heart, 
and distinguished bravery; of splen- 
did income, and most noble descent, 





though not forming part of the corps 
of aristocracy ; equally beloved by his 
prince, his equals, his inferiors. As 


the French general had all along the 
project of making his peace with Aus- 
tria, and taking possession of the 


Venetian provinces, he did not see 
with any dissatisfaction this militia 
imbodied, because it would afford 
him a greater facility of quarrelling 
with those from whom he had received 
such gracious hospitality. When the 
armistice was concluded at Gratz, and 
his army was returning into the Vene- 
tian state, he gave orders to the officers 
whom he had left in Verona to quarrel 
with their militia at the earliest con- 
venient opportunity. 

There are two castles at Verona, | 
Castel Vecchio and Castello San Fe- 
lice, of which the French were. in pos- 
session, and had, in consequence, more 
frequent opportunities of provoking 
and insulting the town by occasionally | 
firing on the inhabitants. However, 
for some time every thing was settled 
by treaty, owing to the great caution 
and prudence of the Venetian agents 
and authorities. The French com- 
manding officer, tired out at length 
with these temporizing measures, or- 
dered about five hundred of his sol- 
diers to traverse the place of the Porta 
Nuova, which was assigned to the 
national troops for exercise, and at all 
events to quarrel withthem. He fixed 





ona day of exercise, when the Conte 
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Emili, their commander, was absent at 
his country house; and the French 
troops accordingly found it easy to 
provoke the Veronese into resistance. 
The battle began, and continued for 
some time. On this emergency, the 
Venetian authorities sent a sudden 
express to the Count Emili to recall 
him, and in the mean time endeavour- 
ed ineffectually to appease the tumult. 
Count Emili, on his arrival, rode be- 
tween the contending parties, ordered 
his own men to cease firing, and re- 
quested the French, as they were 
reduced to about two hundred men, to 
lay down their arms. This proposal 
was gladly accepted by them, who 
were happy to save their lives under 
so specious a pretext. Count Emili 
appeased his own men, by informing 
them ‘that their enemies were prisoners 
of war, and so led them to a place of 
security. All the blame of this massa- 
cre, which the French had obliged 
their adversaries to commit, was 
thrown on the Venetian government. 
The proofs, however, were so very 
strong, that even General Bonaparte 
could not insist on the wrong abso- 
lutely, and a sort of truce was agreed 
on between the parties; in which Bo- 
naparte assumed a right of retaining 
the provinces of Brescia and Bergamo, 
which he had previously seized with 
open force. The French officer at 
Verona affeeted, however, to be under 
great alarm, and Count Emili volun- 
tarily offered himself as a hostage for 
the peace of the inhabitants, and to 
put himself wholly into the French- 
man’s power, by retiring with him into 
the castle. This was accepted in the 
month of February, 1797; and the 
Count remained there in tranquillity, 
till by threats, intrigue, and violence, 
Bonaparte obtained from the Venetians 
a cession of their whole territory, on 
the 16th of May. 

When Bonaparte was in possession 
of these states, he began to act as if 
he had been all along their legitimate 
sovereign. He sent his General Au- 
gereau to Verona, with orders to punish 
the authors of the massacre in that 
town, and form a sort of procés crimi- 
nel against what he called the ring- 
leaders. Augereau, on his arrival, 
found Count Emili already in prison 
as ahostage. The trial was of course 
terminated according to the pleasure 
of the strongest; and the Count was 
condemned to death, in defiance of all 
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the laws of nations, justice, and hospi- 
tality. Augereau, however, did all he 
could to save the life of Emili, by en- 
deavouring to gain from him an advan- 
tage which the French valued more 
than the pleasure of this murder. His 
life was repeatedly offered to him, on 
condition of his declaring a double lie ; 
that he had attacked the French troops, 
when he himself was not present, and 
that he had done it by order of the 
Venetian government. This would 
have been (as it appeared to the 
French) a flimsy cover for their unjust 
attack on Venice. The Count refused 
these terms with indignation, and was 
led from the castle with his arms tied 
behind him, stripped to his shirt, into 
the street where Augereau lodged. 
From the balcony of a house belonging 
to one of Emili’s friends, Augereau 
pronounced a sentence of death, in vio- 
lation of the most sacred promises of 
protection given to him when accepted 
as a hostage, on the man who was 
adorned with every virtue that makes 
human nature respectable. He was 
immediately led to execution. It is 
remarkable, that Augereau had been a 
corporal in the French army twenty 
years before, and, flying from his coun- 
try for some act of delinquency, had 
been generously relieved by the very 
gentleman whom he afterwards politi- 
cally murdered. : 

The @ount was, at the time of his 
death, about forty years old, one or 
two more I think. His nephew, the 
Count Pietro, possessing every amiable 
and respectable quality, is now the 
only remaining male of that very noble 
family. WwW. F. 

ieee 
SAXON SUPERSTITION. 

Mr. Epiror, 
Sirn,—Permit me to send you the fol- 
lowing copied translation of an ancient 
Saxon manuscript, which probably has 
never appeared in any publication. 
In some respects it may be interesting 
to many of your readers, but it cer- 
tainly is not calculated to convey any 
favourable opinion of the religious sen- 
timents and mental energy of those 
concerned. Iam, Sir, 

Yours, &c. ALEXANDER. 

Neweastle-under-Lyne, Oct. 6, 1820, 
‘‘In the sixth year of the reign of 
Conan, (ab clife ab amarow’d,) king of 
Gwinthor, North Wales, (which was 





about A. D. 946,) there was in the 
Christian temple, at a place called 
Horden, in the kingdom of North 
Wales, a rood-loft; in which was 
placed an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with a very large cross, which was in 
the hands of the image called Holy- 
rood. About this time there happened 
a very hot summer, so dry, that there 
was no grass for the cattle; when most 
of the inhabitants went and prayed to 
the image, or Holy-rood, that it would 
cause it to rain; but to no purpose, 
Amongst the rest, the lady Trawst 
(whose husband’s name was Sytsitht, 
a nobleman, and governor of Harden 
Castle) went to pray to the said Holy- 
rood; and she praying earnestly and 
long, the image, or Holy-rood, fell on 
her and killed her: upon which a great 
uproar was raised, and it was con- 
cluded and resolved to try the said 
image for murder of the said lady 
Trawst, and a jury was summoned for 
the purpose, whose names were as 
follows: viz. 
Hincot of Hancot, Span of Mancot; 
Leech and Leach, and Cumberbeach; 
Peet and Pate, with Corban of the gate; 
Milling and Hughet, with Gill and 
Pughet ; 

who, upon examination of evidence, 
declared the said Holy-rood had wil- 
fully murdered the said lady Trawst, 
and was guilty in not answering the 
many petitions; but whereas the said 
Holy-rood being very old and done, 
she was ordered to be hanged. But 
Span opposed that, saying, as they 
wanted rain, it would be best to drown 
her: but this was fiercely opposed by 
Corban, who answered, that as she 
was Holy-rood, they had no right to 
kill her, but advised to lay her on the 
sands of the river below Harden 
Castle, from whence they might see 
what became of her; which was ac- 
cordingly done:-soon after which, the 
tide from the sea came and carried 
the said image to some low land (being 
an island) near the walls of a certain 
city called Caer Leon, (supposed Ches- 
ter) where it was found the next day, 
drowned and dead: upon which the 
inhabitants of Caer Leon buried it at 
the place where it was found, and 
erected a monument of stone over it, 
with this inscription : 

The Jews their God did crucify, 

The Hardeners their’s did drown ; 

Cause with their wants she'd not comply, 

And lies under this cold stone.” 
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It is suposed the above inscription 
caused the low land to have the appel- 
lation of Rood Die, or Rood Dee, 
this being the name given to that river 
on this occasion; for before, it was 
called the river Usk. 

I will only add, that the Rev. J. 
Livingston, who favoured me with the 
above, visited the spot in Sep. last, 
where the monument was supposed to 
be erected, but could only discover a 
stone three or four feet in length, set 
upright, and fixed in another stone 
with lead. The hand of time had pro- 
bably defaced the inscription. 


a 


ON THE ASPIRATION OF THE 


LETTER H, 


Since our last number was printed, 
which contained, col. 826, some re- 
marks on the aspiration of the letter 
H, in reply to a question inserted col. 
368, we have received from W. A. of 
Manchester, the following observations 
on this subject. 

Of all the branches of learning to 
which an Englishman can apply him- 
self, a knowledge of his own language 
seems to he most deserving of his at- 
tention. To write and speak this with 
propriety and accuracy, should surely 
be an early object of his literary am- 
bition; since no skill in the learned 
languages can atone for ignorance in 
his own. 

To secure this attainment, an atten- 
tive regard to its peculiarities is ne- 
cessary. It is a mistaken, though pre- 
valent idea, that an adequate know- 
ledge of our own language is the neces- 
sary consequence of an acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin; for it would 
not be difficult to produce numerous 
examples of inaccuracy in the Eng- 
_ writings of eminent classical scho- 
ars. 

It is not intended here, however, to 
consider this subject generally; but 
to notice some faults only, which, 
though frequently pointed out by wri- 
ters upon the subject of grammar and 
elocution, still very commonly pre- 
vail. J mean, “ not sounding the 
letter H where it ought to be heard, 
and, on the contrary, sounding it 
where it ought to be silent.” With 
these are necessarily connected other 
faults, viz. “ an ‘improper pronuncia- 
tion of the word the, and sometimes 
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using the article an, where a ought to 
be used, and vice vers4.” 

To many persons, these may scem 
trifling errors; but to such as are ac- 
customed to correct speaking, they 
are exceedingly unpleasant; and cer- 
tainly render pronunciation compara- 
tively feeble and unimpressive. 

The incorrectness of many of our 
school-books, in having an inserted 
where there ought to be a, increases to 
a teacher the difficulty of correcting 
among youth this evil habit. Incon- 
sidering this subject, I turned to = 
books of this description, which Were 
at hand, and, in the course of a few 
minutes, selected a number of pas- 
sages, inaccurate in this respect, from 
the works of Goldsmith, J. Blair, 
Adams, Aikin, Neilson, Langhorne, 
Lyne, and others. 

It is very desirable to havé such 
books purified from these errors; but 
till this is done, it it necessary for the 
teacher to require his pupils to correct 
them in reading; a practice recommend- 
ed by Murray and others, to be adopt- 
ed in perusing books, which, in this 
respect, are not conformable to the 
present mode of writing English. 

The great difficulty of removing this 
evil, where it is attempted, appears to 
me to be owing to tyo things, viz. not 
understanding the ‘Tule of grammar, 
* a becomes an before a vowel, ora 
silent / ;” and secondly, not being able 
promptly to recollect, when a word 

eginning with 4 occurs, whether it be 
silent or not. 

In illustration of the rule, it may 
be observed,—that to apply it to prac- 
tice, we must judge by the ear, rather 
than by the eye, whether a word begins 
with a vowel or not; and that when 
the accent is not on the Hest syllable 
of a word, it must have thvarticle a 
prefixed to it, though it should begin 
with anf that is sounded. 

As to the other obstacle referred to; 
the words beginning with a silent A, 
enumerated in Walker’s and other 
dictionaries, should be firmly fixed in’ 
the memory, or incorporated in some 
piece in prose or verse, which shall 
include them all or at least the primi- 
tive ones; and this be made familiar 
by frequent repetition. 

The latter method has been found 
useful; I shall therefore subjoin a few 
lines of rhyme, (not poetry) which I 
have put together for this purpose ; 
and which, with a few observations 
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upon them, contain, I conceive, all 
that is necessary to be remarked upon 
this subject :— 


ON AN HOSTLER. 


This honest man, who died an hour ago, 

Was seldom out of humour seen to grow. 

No stores of wealth descend to bless his heir, 
But still his mind was free from anxious care : 
If deeds of honour do not grace his name, 
Yet still as hostler, we may speak his fame. 
Though at heroic deeds, he never aim’d, 

He, in his humble walk, was seldom blam’d. 
By eating pois’nous herbs, he caus’d his death, 
And in an hospital resign’d his breath. 

All words that in these lines with h commence, 
(Sav@®humour, he, his, him,) if we with sense 


And grammar both would write, grammarians | 


say, 
Must fave an an prefix’d to them, nota. 

The words printed in italics, toge- 
ther with their derivatives, such as 
heiress, honesty, honourable, herbage, 
humorous and humoursome, are all the 
words in the language beginning with 
silenth. The word humour requires 
ae it, because in sound it begins 

_y.. The same may be said of 
m, &c. Heroic must have an, be- 
cause the accent is not on the first syl- 


lable. 


—_—— 


PETITION OF THE PASSIVE PAR- 
TICIPLE, 


Sir,—If the followiag Lines, which I 





met with some time ago, be deemed | 
worthy to appear in the columns of | 


your valuable publication, their inser- 
tion, when convenient, will oblige, 
Sir, Your’s, 
Preston. 


E. B. 


THE PARTICIPLE PRETERITE. 


O hear a passive participle’s case! 

And, if you can, restore me to my place. 

Till just of late good English has thought fit, 

To call me writen, or to call me writ; 

Bat what is writ, or written, by the vote 

Of writers now, hereafter must be wrote. 

And what is spoken now, hereafter, spoke, 

And measures never to be broken, broke. 

I never could be driven, but in spite 

Of grammar, they have drove me from my right. 

None could have risen to become my foes ; 

But what a world of enemies have rose, 

Who have not gone, but they have went about, 

And, torn as I have been, have tore me out! 

Passive I am, and would be, and implore 

That such abuse may be henceforth forbore, 

If not forborne; for by the spelling-book, 

If not mistaken, they are all mistook : 

And in plain English it had been as well. 

If what has fallen upon me had not fell. 

Since this attack upon me has began, 

Who knows what lengths in language may be 
ran? 








For if it once be grew into a law, 
You'll see such work as never has been saw; 
Part of our speech, and sense perhaps, be- 


side, 
Shakes when I’m shook, and dies when I am 


ted. 

Then let the preter and imperfect tense, 

Of my own words, to me remit the sense, 
Or since we two are oft enough agreed, 

Let all the learned take some better heed, 
And leave the vulgar to confound the due 
Of preter tense and participle too. 

Byrom. 
ee 


ON WISDOM, 


Wispoo is a fox, who, after long hunt- 
ing, will at last cost you the pains to 
dig out. It is a cheese, which, by 
how much the richer, has the thicker, 
the homelier, and the coarser coat; 
and whereof, to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are the best. It is a sack 
posset, wherein the deeper you go, you 
will find it the sweeter. Wisdom isa 
hen, whose cackling we much value 
and consider, because it is attended 
with an egg. Lastly, it is a nut, which 
unless you choose with judgment, may 
cost you a tooth, and pay you with no- 
thing but a worm. 


TALE OF A TUB, 


—— 


REMARKS ON HAPPINESS, 


Mr. Epitor, 


Sir,—If the following remarks gain a 
place in your interesting Magazine, 
you will oblige one of your Subseri- 
bers. 


Remarks upon Happiness in general. 


The great object of pursuit by all in 
this world, is Happiness. It is with 
this view that Philosophers have stu- 
died, and Christians written. Every 
one has his own particular idea con- 
cerning its attainment, and thus it is 
that one places it in glory,—another in 


| riches—and a third in almost a total 


seclusion from men; so that he who 
is entering upon the stage of life, not 
unfrequently pursues that object, until 
it becomes entirely lost in its own 
labyrinth. Does Happiness consist. 
then in the pursuit of glory? What 
are the ultimate end and design of all 
the candidates for worldly honour? 
At most a sceptre and acrown. And 
what are they? In their widest range, 
and in their greatest influence, they 
stand “ but living monuments of 
splendid misery ;” stations for which 
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true pleasure has no enjoyment, and 
where peace never dwelt: for if we 
call to mind the fate of kings and 
rinces in all ages of the world, we 
shall find that they have been loaded 
with the greatest sorrows, and subject 
to the worst misfortunes. Sardana- 
palus burnt himself with all his trea- 
sures in his palace. Nebuchadnezzar 
believed himself to be a mere beast 
of the field,—and Manasseh was fet- 
tered with chains, and carried in cap- 
tivity to Babylon. Generally, the 
greatest heroes have fallen victims to 
the most miserable deaths, and they 
who have been most fortunate in their 
enterprises, have left behind them no- 
thing but a name—a perishable gar- 
land—and a fading wreath. Time, 
the silent destroyer of all things 
earthly, undermines the towering 
hopes of men, and disappoints the 
expectations of the ambitious ; shew- 
ing to the world, at once, the weak- 
ness of power, and the fallacy of 
worldly honours. Thus it is, that he 
at whose name 
the world grew pale, 
Now points a moral and adorns a tale. 

Does Happiness consist in riches? 
When a person once said to Mene- 
demus, that it was an excellent thing 
to have whatever we desire,—‘‘ Ah,” 
replied he, ‘‘ but it is a much greater 
happiness to desire nothing but what 
we have.” It was this indifference to 
riches, that induced Socrates to de- 
clare, that he was the happiest who 
had the fewest wants. Riches in them- 
selves, are like the ** Dead Sea fruits,” 
beautiful in their appearance, but 
which “ turn to ashes on the lips.” 
Hence, Cicero regarded them with 
contempt, and Miltoncalled them “ the 
toil of fools.” If poverty hath evils, 
riches have many more, and it is often 
too late when we discover that a great 
fortune is a great burden. To be poor 
is the lot of many, and to be rich the 
fate of comparatively few ; but in what 
does true riches consist? in outward 
magnificence—in houses—in gardens 
—in palaces, or in kingdoms? No, 
but rather in possessing that hope, 
blooming with immortality, and in 
gaining an habitation in that house 
“not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” The wealth of this world 
has no attractions for one whose views 
are not bounded by this earthly dwell- 
ing, and cannot be regarded by him 
who looks beyond the grave. What 
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saith the Lord, “ To this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit, and that trembleth at 
my word.” And again, for the consola- 
tion of those who feel the hand of po- 
verty, the psalmist declares,‘* The needy 
shall not always be forgotten, the ex- 
pectation of the poor shall not perish 
for ever.” Thus honour, and wealth, 
and power, and riches, are less than 
nothing, when put in comparison with 
poverty, religion, and peace. 

Where then is Happiness to be 
found? Does she dwell in the more 
retired scenes of life? In the h le 
cottage, and in the peaceful hamlet? 
It was the confession of Sir John 
Mason, when upon his death-bed, that 
could he live over his years again, 
he would exchange the court for a 
cloister, and all his honours for a her- 
mit’s retirement. The world is @ 
sphere of action, wherein the good” 
and the bad alike play their part : 
wherein merit is oftentimes ne 
and ignorante preferred. Th 
whose temper leads him to the 
of a city, may feel no enjoyment ita 
landscape, be it ever so lovely; at 
reap no pleasure from a retreat, be it 
ever so fair. But to him who hath 
suffered in the world,—who hath pass- 
ed through a series of trials, and felt 

The hand of ruitl on his brow, 
retirement presents the only consola- 
tion. It is there he learns to despise 
those attractions that mislead the un- 
wary, to meditate on the transient ex- 
istence of all things, and to smile in 
undisturbed repose at the world’s in- 
dignities. But retirement may some- 
times be enjoyed in the most crowded 
cities: hence, Des Cartes says, that 
he could walk in the streets of Amster- 
dam, in as much seclusion as in the 
green fields around his country resi- 
dence. A partial retirement, however, 
discovers a love of society, and so- 
ciety engenders a wish for retirement. 
The union of those feelings produces 
that which acts against melancholy. 
The man who retires from active life, 
and delights in the works of creation, 
feels more real satisfaction than any 
other, and though small be his compe- 
tency, yet he is at rest from the evils 
of time, only fitting his days for eter- 
nity, having no care but the extension 
of good, and no pleasure but that of 
seeing his prayer*successfal. Dwell- 
ing in the sunshire of perpetual happi- 
ness, he looks unmoved on the events 
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which disturb this life, and silently 
watches the spirits of the age. To the 
poor man, if he be a man of intellect, 
a country life has every charm. To 
him, the winds and the rivers sing 
sweet music, and the valleys and hills 
pour unceasing joys; he looks-upon 
all things with the eye of a lover, and 
feels that pleasure which no toil or 
care can diminish. If the glens and 
the caves bear flowers, for him do 
they blossom; if the woods and the 
breeze speak, comfort to him do they 
whisper. Fixed on the rock of un- 
shaken peace, he looks on the past 
with satisfaction, and to the future 
with complacency. Do the evils of 
tym more truly press upon him? 
e knows that this world is but a pil- 
grimage to a better, and he is content. 
Do the sorrows of persecution and 
misfortune surround him? He recol- 
that there is a land where the 
cease from troubling, and where 
are atrest. In every place, 
-all circumstances, he can ex- 
‘Although the fig-tree should not 
m, neither shall there be fruit in 
s; the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
I am your’s respectfully, &c. 
Derby, 1820. 


—_— 


REPLY TO A QUERY ON SPONSORS. 


In our number for May, col 366, we 
inserted a Query on the origin of Spon- 
sors, to which, in col. 538, a short 
reply was given, chiefly taken from 
Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia. We have 
since been favoured with another an- 
swer by W. D. of Barnard Castle, 
which, entering more fully into the 
question, we make no apology for in- 
troducing. Epir. 


1.—Among the Jews, it was the cus- 
tom to have one or more witnesses, or, 
as we term them, godfathers, when 
they administered the rite of circum- 
cision. 

A quotation from Mr. Godwin’s 
Moses and Aaron, (lib. 6. c. 1. p. 211,) 
may be satisfactory. Mr. G. observes, 
“‘He which suppligd the place of 
witness, Or as we phase it, godfather, 
held the child in his arms, whiles it 





was circumcised : this godfather they 
called Baal-Berith, and Sandak, that 
is, the master of the covenant. Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah the son of 
Jeberechiah, are thought to have been © 
godfathers at the circumcision of Ma- 
her-shalal-hash-baz, (Isa. viii. 2.) and 
from them the custom of having god- 
fathers in baptism to have taken its 
origin. 
2.—When an infant proselyte, desti- 
tute of father, was admitted, by circum- 
cision, baptism, and oblation, to the 
privileges of the Jewish Church, three 
witnesses were necessary, who were 
to act towards him the part of father. 
At the end of Dr. A. Clarke’s Com- 
mentary on the gospel by Mark, among 
other observations on baptism, is 
the following account of this cus- 
tom. ‘“ They (the Jews,) baptize a 
little proselyte according to the judg- 
ment of the Sanhedrim ; that is, as the 
gloss renders it. If he be deprived of 
his father, and his mother bring him 
to be made a proselyte, they baptize 
him (because none becomes a prose- 
lyte without circumcision and _ bap- 
tism,) according to the judgment of 
the Sanhedrim ; that is, that three men 
be present at the baptism, who are 
now instead of father to him.” 
3.—Others think this custom origi- 
nated in Africa, with one Fidus, in 
the third century of the Christian 
Church. This appears to have been 
the opinion of the late Mr. Robinson 
of Canfftidge. (R. Robinson’s posthu- 
mous volume of Sermons, serm. 8th, 
p. 170.) He says, “‘ Every body knows 
that the Carthaginians were a colony 
from Tyre; that the Moloch of Tyre, 
was the Saturn of Carthage ; that the 
barbarous worshippers of this demon, 
sacrificed children to him in flames of 
fire; that they purchased infants as 
the Jews did turtle-doves for sacrifice ; 
that to supply the markets with sacri- 
fices and slaves, parents sold their 
children; thieves stole them; and 
fighting parties subdued and carried 
off whole families; and that it was 
not in the power of the Roman empe- 
rors themselves, for several centuries, 
if at all, to put an end to this horrible 
practice of sacrificing human beings.” 
“Among such monsters, one Fidus 
taught what little he knew of Christi- 
anity; and it is highly probable, for 
reasons not admissible here, that he 
hit on the method of saving the lives 
and liberties of the lambs of his flock, 
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by prevailing on their parents to let 
him dedicate them to the one living 
and true God, by baptism, as the 
Jews had dedicated theirs by cireum- 
cision, and by putting them under the 
protection of some reputable Spon- 
sors.” 
i 


EPITAPH 
IN GRANTHAM CHURCH-YARD. 


JouN Palfreyman, which lyeth here, 

Was aged 24 year— 

And near this place his Mother lies, 

And his Father when he dies. 
———— 


EPITAPH, 
Written on a Tombstone, in the Church-yard at 
Folkstone, in Kent, in of Rebecca Ro- 


memory 
yers, who died August 22, 1685, Aged 44 years. 


A — she hath, it’s made of such good fa- 
shion, 

The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation, 

Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 

Or turn her out of doors for non-payment ; 

From chimney-money too this cell is free, 

To such a house, who would not tenant be? 


——— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Reply, by Omega, to the Animadversions 
of “ A Member of the Established 
Church,” inserted Col. 425, on Ome- 
ga’s former Essay respecting the 
Catholie Claims. 


S:n,—Your correspondent at St. Aus- 
tell, who subsciibes himself ‘‘ A Mem- 
ber of the Established Church,” has 
furnished you with some observations 
on the subject of what is termed the 
Catholic Claims, in reply to my letter 
on the same subject, which appeared 
in your Magazine for February last, 
under the signature of Omega. I cer- 
tainly admire the spirit in which this 
gentleman writes, and the principle 
which appears to have dictated his 
letter. I have no doubt that he isa 
genuine philanthropist, and his charity 
induces him to believe and hope the 
best of every one. I am sure he must 
possess all the cardinal Christian vir- 
tues, of faith, hope, and charity, in a 
very abundant degree, as nothing else 
could either qualify or incline him to 
become the apologist of Popery, and 
the advocate of Papists. But, although 
{ admire his principle, I cannot agree 
with him in its application. Iam 





really sorry that I cannot see any sa- 
tisfactory proofs, even in his own state- 
ments, that popery is so far regene- 
rated, so far purged from its atrocious 
and blood-stained crimes, that it is be- 
come the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to admit its professors into the 
bosom of the Constitution ; that Con- 
stitution which woeful experience taught 
our ancestors to frame upon the prin- 
ciple of the exclusion of these very 
people and their religion from all 
share in the formation and adminis- 
tration of the laws, and from all sta- 
tions of honour, power, and influence, 
in the church and state, in the army 
and navy. 

It would be a libel upon the wisdom 
and piety of our ancestors, to dispute 
the grounds upon which that exclu- 
sion was founded; or to call in ques- 
tion the absolute propriety of its adop- 
tion. But were even this to be done, 
it would find a complete and satisfae- 
tory answer, in the civil and poli 
tranquillity, and religious 
which the British dominions 
joyed since the expulsion of 
from the councils and gove , 
the nation ; compared with the 
cal feuds, and religious persecutions, 
which marked, in bloody characters, 
the calamitous reign of that religion 
in Britain. Let it be remarked, that 
the only important deviations from this 
state of harmony and tranquillity which 
have occurred in the British Islands, 
since its happy and providential ex- 
pulsion, have resulted exclusively from 
the struggles of popery to recover its 
power and authority in these realms.* 
Blood marks every footstep of its pro- 
gress; while desolation and misery 
tread upon its heels! 

Your correspondent indeed cannot 
entirely resist the evidence of those 
historical facts, which exhibit the civil 
and religious principles of his present 
clients, as of too atrocious a nature to 
justify their admission into a Protes- 
tant state, and as being incompatible 
with its peace and safety; but he has 
persuaded himself, and would fain 
persuade the whole nation, that the 
present race of papists are grossly 
slandered and insulted, by the imputa- 
tion of such principles and such con- 





* Witness the Irish Rebellions of 1641, 
1688, and 1798: and those of Scotland, for the 
restoration of Popery in the persons and go- 
vernment of the Stuarts, in 1715, and 1745. 
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duct te them, as are on record in the 
faithful page of history, respecting 
their forefathers. He ascribes our 
hostility against popery, to the mere 
effects of prejudice, and the improper 
and unjust association of its crimes 
with its religion ; from impressions re- 
ceived in the nursery, and which the 
reason and judgment of our maturer 
years have not been able to oblite- 
rate. And he insinuates, that so far 
are these prejudices. from being well 
founded, that popery has in fact lately 
grown very good; that its nature is so 
far changed, that its professors are sud- 
denly fallen in love with Protestant 
states and governments; and conse- 
quently have a fair claim upon a share 
of ‘ the loaves and fishes ;” and, “ ab- 
stractedly, an indefeasible right to par- 
ticipate in all the privileges, the 
power, influence, and emoluments, of 
the state of which they are subjects, 
although a Protestant state.” 

The paucity of the proofs, and the 
imbecility of the arguments, which 
your correspondent adduces in support 

supposed regeneration of 
, lead me to suspect, that it exists 
nly in his own imagination; and is 
the mere creature of his benevolent 
and unsuspicious heart. It weuld be 


a pity to see such a man fostering a 


serpent in his bosom, although in a 
delirium of charity he might imagine 
it was a dove! Let us therefore exa- 
mine some of his arguments, and 
briefly reply to them. 

Your correspondent commences his 
defence of Popery, by asserting that 
“‘there are eertain dogmas in the 
Creeds and Articles of most of the 
different denominations of Christians, 
that are irreconcileable with, and 
repugnant to, Christian charity.” I 
presume the object of this assertion 
is, that inasmuch as the corruptions 
of Popery are too glaring to be con- 
cealed, and too atrocious to be cured, 
the only chance it can have of ranking 
with other Christian denominations, is 
by endeavouring to assimilate them as 
much as possible to it. For it seems 
to be a maxim with your correspon- 
dent, that the more corruption can be 
diseovered in any Christian church, the 
more it resembles the church of Rome: 
and this appears to be his first, and 
indeed his best, apology for the hor- 
rible crimes with which Popery stands 
charged and convicted, in the annals 
of Europe, for ten or twelve centuries 
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past! Just as though a notorious 
murderer, when receiving sentence of 
death from his judge, was to exclaim, 
with characteristic impudence,—“ My 
Lord, I suspect there are several people 
in court, who have been oceasionally 
guilty of crimes for which they are 
not punished—I therefore cannot be 
so guilty as you seem to think I am; 
and I assure you, it is quite unjust to 
hang me; I beg, nay, I insist, that 
you will restore me to my former rank 
in society !” 

But he proceeds, “‘ The atrocious 
principles, with which they have been 
charged, are disclaimed by all classes 
of that community ;” and hence he 
concludes they have, in fact, no more 
practical existence among them, than 
among any other body of Christians! 
Dear, innocent creatures! Not asoul 
among them would tell a lie for the 
world! Only let them exculpate them- 
selves, and every man and woman of 
them is as immaculate as the Virgin 
Mary! Sure every body knows that 
Ireland was a land of Saints, till the 
heresy of Protestantism sprang up in 
it: and though oceans of blood were 
shed by the Holy Mother Church, to 
purge away the guilt of this pollution, 
yet it remains to the present day. Sir, 
let me tell your correspondent, what 
appears to be a secret to him, and 
perhaps even he may yet learn, with- 
out the demonstration of a pike in his 
heart, how much faith is due to the 
exculpatory declarations and oaths of 
Papists.— 

rior to the Irish rebellion in 1798, 
all classes of Papists flocked to the 
Quarter Sessions, and to individual 
magistrates, with anxious solicitude, 
to take the oath of allegiance to the king, 
and to have their names enrolled 
among his Majesty’s most loyal and 
faithful subjects. I myself, holding 
an Official situation, administered the 
oath to many hundreds. A few 
months, however, developed the real 
source of this superabundant loyalty ; 
the plan of the rebellion was laid, and 
it was necessary to mask the first ope- 
rations with the oath of allegiance! 
But no sooner was the rebellion ac- 
tually commenced, than every man 
among them, who could procure @ 
pike or a musket, hastened to join the 
standard, and give a practical and 
decisive proof how conscientiously 
they kept faith with heretics! If twenty 
or thirty of these fellows had been 
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taken into custody after the rebellion 
was providentially subdued, and put 
on their trial for high treason and per- 
jury; according to your correspon- 
dent’s plan, it would only be neces- 
sary to leave the question of their 
guilt or innocence to their own decla- 
rations! If these pious and immacu- 
late worshippers of the Virgin’s images, 
only condescended to “ disclaim” all 
connection with “ the atrocious prin- 
ciples and practices they were charged 
with,” we must in all conscience ac- 
quit them ; and by way of apology for 
the slanderous accusation, make them 
members of parliament, and of the 
privy council, and give them the com- 
mand of our fleets and armies !— 
Excellent reasoning, admirable law, 
consummate policy! Glorious plan 
to consolidate the energies, and 
unite the interests, of the British 
Empire! 

But your correspondent will proba- 
bly accuse me also of a total want of 
“ that Christian charity, so strongly 
inculcated in the sacred writings,” in 
thus charging the Irish Papists with 
adding perjury to rebellion. Perjury! 
what, incurred by swearing upon a 
heretic Bible? O no, that can be no 
perjury to a Catholic. And what if it 
was? Sure the price of absolution 
from real perjury,is not above a five- 
penny piece; or may be only two- 
pence to a poor man! But if incurred 
by breach of faith with a heretic, and 
done “ for the good of the Church,” 
instead of incurring a penalty, he 
might safely plead the merit of the 
action, as a cover for many a lesser 
crime! Alas, how little does your 
correspondent know of the deplorable 
ignorance, subjection, and moral tur- 
pitude, of the Irish Papist! To this 
ignorance alone, he owes his exculpa- 
tion from the charge of being an 
enemy to his country, in thus labour- 
ing to procure them political power 
and influence in the British domi- 
nions. 

That their “ atrocious principles 
have no practical existence among 
them” at present, that is, that they 
are not at this moment dragging us 
to the inquisition, to the torture, and 
the stake, I readily grant; but my 
conscience will not allow me to ascribe 
this to the absence of the principle, 
which I well know exists in full force, 
and wants only the opportunity of 
exertion. Long may the providence 
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of God, and the wisdom and power of 
the British government, continue to re- 
strain it, and preserve us from its ope- 
ration! It is to these alone, we are 
indebted for our present tranquillity 
and safety. 

One fact stated by me, is contro- 
verted by your correspondent. He 
alleges that the obnoxious clause in 
the oath taken by the Popish Bishops 
at their consecration, which binds 
them to “do their utmost to persecute 
and destroy all heretics, schismatics, 
and rebels against our Lord the Pope,” 
was expunged by Pius the Sixth, in 
1792. I am not prepared to disprove 
this statement; it may be true or false, 
for any thing I know positively 
concerning it. If true, it shews at 
least the conviction which rested upon 
the mind of the Pope, and the holy 
conclave, that the light which then 
began to dawn upon Europe, and par- 
ticularly on France, would not fail to 
detect and expose to public execra- 
tion, so. horrible a display of popish 
zeal and popish charity. Henee, s 
policy would naturally suggest the pro- 
priety of omitting those diabolical 
words, in the sacred oath of a prelate 
of the religion which had assumed the 
name of Christian; and which profess- 
ed to have emanated from the foun- 
tain of all goodness and love. A judi- 
cial obligation taken by a dignitary of 
the religion of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, to spread havoc and desola- 
tion among mankind, however conge- 
nial it might be to the principles of 
the Holy See, and conformable to its 
actual practice, was nevertheless too 
glaring a display of internal atrocity, 
to be submitted to the publie eye at 
such a critical period ; when the enthu- 
siastic spirit of liberty, manifested in 
the revolution of France, threatened 
destruction to all tyrants and all ty- 
ranny, whether temporal or spiritual, on 
the face of the globe. This spiritual 
Shylock was therefore compelled, most 
reluctantly, pro forma, to renounce his 
claim on the panty Saat Bees but 
did the carnivorous monster divest him- 
self of his appetite for it? Was the na- 
ture of the beast* at all changed, by 
withdrawing the clause, if it actually 
was withdrawn? For an answer to this 
question, let your pious and charitable 
correspondent search the records of 
1798. Let him investigate the trans- 








* Revelation xvii. 3. 
3M 
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Vinegar-hill! These inhuman atroci- 
ties, Sir, which would have disgraced 
the savages of America, and could 
only be perpetrated at the instigation 
of the devil, are well known to have 
been encouraged by the Popish priests ; 
many of whom personally assisted in 
them, and whose authority and influ- 
ence alone could give them birth. 
And could the priests presume thus to 
act, without the secret connivance of 
the bishops? or the latter, without the 
authority and approbation of Rome? 
Let the man that is fool enough believe 
this. Let such men as your corre- 
spondent, who appears to be the dupe 
of every fair story the Papists please 
to tell of themselves, believe it; but 
let them not expect men who make 
use of their understandings, who place 
more reliance on facts than on /ibs, 
on the truth of positive evidence 
than on the falsehood of evasions 
and exculpatory denials, to become 
volunteers in their faith of Popish 
purity and innocence. 

But I much question the correctness 
of his statement, as to the actual omis- 
sion of the obnoxious clause ; although 
the preceding facts render its omission 
or retention a matter of perfect indif- 
ference. My reason for doubting it is 
this: about six years ago, f publicly 
charged the Papists with itin a pamph- 
Jet, written in reply to their claims. 
This produced a controversy in the 
newspapers on the subject; during 
which, neither bishops nor priests at- 
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tempted to deny the actual existence 
of the clause, but merely laboured to 
soften it down; asserting, in the face 
of the facts recorded in history, in 
direct opposition to the evidence of 
Smithfield in London, and of the inqui- 
sitions of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
that to persecute and destroy, meant 
only to instruct and reclaim! This is 
exactly of a piece with that sample of 
hell-born hypocrisy in the holy inquisi- 
torial fathers, who, when they had con- 
demned an innocent follower of Christ 
to the flames, handed the wretched 





* Where 98 out of 100 Protestants, the first 
division, selected for slaughter, were savagely 
butchered; and the remaining 2, miraculously 
saved by the opportune advance of the Pro- 
testant army. 

t Here nearly 300 Protestants were shut up, 
and burned together with the barn. 
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actions at eanet bridge,* and the 
barn of Scullaboge.t Let him con- 
template the scenes of New Ross and 


victim over to the secular power, with 
a solemn request, that “‘ he might not 
be injured in life or blood!” When we 
read of such consummate villany, we 
involuntarily adore the Divine justice, 
that has prepared a suitable punishment 
for its perpetrators. And yet, gracious 
heaven! there are found’ advocates in 
England for their admission into the 
bosom of the British constitution! 

It is impossible, Sir, that we can 
have stronger or more conclusive evi- 
dence than we are in possession of, 
that the spirit of persecution, and an 
insatiable thirst for the extirpation of 
the Protestant religion, and the uni- 
versal establishment of Popery and 
Popish domination, at any expense of 
morality, charity, and even Protestant 
blood, actuates the bosoms of the pre- 
sent race of Papists, as it did those of 
their forefathers. ‘The atrocities above 
alluded to were perpetrated by the 
present generation. They still secretly 
breathe the same spirit, and pant for 
a repetition of those awful scenes. 
Nay, often in the unguarded moments 
of inebriation, when prudence slum- 
bers, and “ out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” they are 
heard to regret the inefficacy of the last 
struggle for liberty (in 1798); and ex- 
ultingly to boast that their next effort 
shall leave neither root nor branch of 
their opponents: thus demonstrating 
that their candid spokesman, Dr. 
Dromgoole, whose declarations your 
correspondent affects to treat with so 
much contempt, expressed the real 
sentiments of their hearts, when he 
anticipated the downfall of our Pro- 
testant church and state; prognosti- 
cated its uttér destruction, at no dis- 
tant period ; and exulted in the hope 
of again seeing “a Catholic king, a 
Catholic parliament, and a Catholic 
hierarchy, in the British empire.” 
Your correspondent indeed has no ear 
for these true and faithful representa- 
tions of Popish feeling; but he can 
listen to their futile and contemptible 
declarations of innocence, made in the 
teeth of the most authenticated and 
atrocious facts. Itis not, Sir,, in the 
hope of convincing such men that I 
write, for prejudice has placed them 
beyond the reach of truth ; but it is to 
rescue men of candour and sincerity 
from the influence of their deceptive ar- 
guments and faliacious statements, that 
I take the trouble of thus refuting them. 
And the sul:ject demandsinvestigation ; 
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for it is closely connected with our best 
feelings and our dearest interests. 

Your werthy correspondent next 
alludes to an application from Mr. Pitt 
in the year 1789, to six of the principal 
Popish Universities ; in which he pro- 
posed “ certain questiuns respecting 
those points which had caused the 
greatest alarm to Protestants.” And 
he gravely assures us, that ‘ the tenets 
imputed to them were distinctly dis- 
claimed by the whole of these learned 
bodies; and great surprise was ex- 
pressed, that a people so intelligent as 
the English could think such doctrines 
belonged to any body of Christians!” 
What those tenets were, we are not in- 
formed; but Mr. Pitt must have 
strangely mistaken his men, if he 
expected the heads of those houses 
would constitute him their father con- 
fessor, submit to be catechised by him, 
and make true answers to all such 
questions as he chose to propose, to 
their own condemnation! They must 
have smiled at the weakness and sim- 
plicity of the attempt; but there was 
little danger of their confessing the 
truth to the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. The wonder is, how so wise 
a politician as Mr. Pitt could expect 
it; or that he should expose his own 
weakness and credulity by the attempt. 
Even your correspondent himself con- 
demns it; for he immediately adds, 
“ T agree with Omega, that we ought 
not to decide a case upon the evidence 
of an interested party.” Why then 
does he trouble you and the public 
with cases which he acknowledges are 
of no authority ? 

Equally futile is his effort to rebut 
the charge, “ that it is one of their 
maxims, that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics.” ‘“ This (he says) is 
disproved by the facts of the case.” 
What ease? Why, one that has no 
kind of connection with the case in 
question. The case in question is this ; 
the Popish council of- Constance, 
whose acts are binding on the Romish 
church, enacted and published the 
maxim or decree, that “ no faith is to 
be kept with heretics;’ meaning, 
thereby, all Protestants. This decree 
never has been revoked by the infalli- 
ble authority which enacted it ; conse- 
quently it is still in full foree, and 
may be acted upon by any member of 
the Romish church, as it was in the 
case of John Huss the martyr, who 
was burned by order of that council in 
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1415, notwithstanding the writ of safe- 
conduct given him by Sigismund, king 
of Hungary. The decree was passed, 
to sanction their own perfidy ; and this 
provision is made for the free and 
mnocent practice of similar acts of 
atrocious villany, by any member of 
that immaculate church, to the end of 
time! These are the real facts of this 
case; to oppose which, your corre- 
spondent alleges, that Spanish mer- 
chants have occasionally proved faith- 
ful in commercial transactions with the 
subjects of Great Britain! Every 
child knows that fidelity, in mercantile 
intercourse, is essentially necessary to 
its continuance: policy would, there- 
fore, dictate the expediency of not 
availing themselves of the liberty 
granted. by their church to the Spanish 
merchants in such cases. But could 
your correspondent imagine, that such 
a case (admitting its existence) would 
disprove the important fact of the issu- 
ing of that decree; of its continuance 
in force, as unrepealed by the same 
authority which gave it birth; and the 
consequent liberty of every Papist in 
the world, to avail himself of its sanc- 
tion in the perpetration of any act of 
treachery, which may again be neces- 
sary for the benefit of his church? 

Your correspondent, Sir, would fain 
wash out some of the stains of this 
Ethiopian’s skin, or change the spots 
of this fierce and treacherous leopard ; 
or, failing in that, he would at least 
cast a veil over his deformities: but, 
Sir, it will be all labour in vain; the 
nature of the beast is totally unchange- 
able, and could his friends and advo- 
cates even succeed in their attempts 
to blanch his skin, yet his vindictive 
and polluted heart remains the same it 
ever was: There is no safety in any 
kind of intercourse with that church, 
whose destruction God himself hath 
decreed, and is hastening to accom- 
plish it. And until this is done, his 
command to us, and to every Protest- 
ant nation and church in thé world, is, 
“Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.”* If, in de- 
fiance of this command, we open our 
arms, and take her into our bosom, what 
can we expect but to partake both of 
her crimes and her punishment? 

Your correspondent proceeds, and 
says, “‘ The charges that ‘ the Catholic 








* Rev. xviii. 4. 
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religion is decidedly hostile to all civil 
liberty,’ and that ‘ the Catholics are 
sworn enemies to all liberty,’ are, like 
most of the other charges, destitute of 
any solid foundation.” Sir, I said not 
one word against either Catholics, or 
the Catholic religion. It was Papists 
and Popery I talked about. If your 
correspondent chooses to concede the 
epithet of Catholic, or universal, to 
these, then let him act consistently, 
and exert himself to procure all the 
converts he can to her community ; 
and let himself hasten to abjure the 
errors of that church of which he has 
professed himself a member, and 
which totally and pointedly denies the 
arrogant claims of that insolent foun- 
tain of corruption and error, to the term 
of Catholic. 

But, Sir, is it a fact that my charges 
against Papists and Popery are desti- 
tute of any solid foundation? How 
does your correspondent prove his 
assertion? By a reference to coun- 
tries in which a large portion of the 
population is Protestant, and whose 
governments have been framed upon 
principles more or less congenial to 
the liberal and patriotic feelings of the 
professors of that holy religion. Such 
are all parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land. As to the Popish republics of 
Italy, where Protestantism had gained 
no footing, I believe they knew as little 
of civil as of religious liberty, until the 
revolution of France poured ‘destruc- 
tion on the tyrants of that church as 
far as its influence extended. Tyranny, 
though most conspicuous in a monarch, 
may also exist in a republic ; only in 
the latter case, as the power of oppres- 
sion is divided, so it is also weakened. 


For as itis an indisputable fact, that 
no individual Papist possesses liberty 
of conscience ; so no body of them can 
give either to themselves or others the 
enjoyment of true liberty, either civil 
or religious. 

In every country where Popery pre- 
dominates, priests have always pos- 
sessed authority and influence in the 
state; and as far as their influence has 
prevailed, so far all civil and religious 
liberty have been suppressed. Their 
object has uniformly been to subjugate 
and debase the human mind, by the 
combined influence of ignorance and 
superstition ; and to assume and exer- 
cise an uncontrolled sway over the 
interests and destinies of mankind, 
both temporal and spiritual. In the 
cabinet, as well as in the convent, 
ecclesiastical intrigue has gained a 
complete footing; and the Monk and 
the Jesuit have usually directed the 
councils, and, in fact, swayed the scep- 
tres, of Popish Europe.* ftaly, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, afford ample 
proofs of this important fact; and 
when, in the absence of genuine reli- 
gion, reason and philosophy began to 
illuminate France, and she discovered 
the chains by which she was bound to 
the altar as well as the throne, her 
efforts for the destruction of tyranny 
necessarily involved the overthrow of 
the priesthood also. In that unhappy 
country, the church and state were so 
completely linked together in crime, 
and in a combined conspiracy against 
the natural rights of mankind, that the 
effort for the recovery of these, in 
bringing the monarch to the block, 
annihilated the hierarchy also. 

Symptoms of a similar convulsion 





* Perhaps few persons are aware of the 
extent of that influence which a confessor, for 
instance, in the Popish charch, possesses over 
the minds and councils of princes and states- 
men. The justly celebrated Earl of Stair 
knew, and availed himself of it, when ambassa- 
dor from George I. to Louis XIV. That 
crafty monarch, with his whole court, and 
indeed all Europe, were astonished at the 
importance and accuracy of the information, 
which that accomplished nobleman was enabled 
to convey to his court, concerning the most 
secret intrigues and designs of the French cabi- 
net. They were absolutely thunderstrack on 
one gecasion, when reading the speech of the 
British monarch to his iament, to find the 
secret plot recently organized by the Freach 

overnment, for the restoration of the Pre- 
fender to the British throne, laid before par- 
liament ; his majesty assuring both houses, 
that he was accurately acquainted with every 





particular of the plan, and should take effectual 
measures to defeat the hostile design.—His 
lordship’s faithful spy was one of the confessors 
of the French court! And these conscientious 
gentry, it seems, are to be made the secret 
repositaries of the British state-counsels also! 
Are we yet to learn, that this master-piece of 
Popish priestcraft, confession, was instituted 
with no other design than to worm out both 
political and family secrets, for the benefit of 
the most holy church?—The scale of civil liberty 
in Portugal may be pretty accurately ascer- 
tained by a reference to the preamble of every 
public act of the government; which rans 
thus :—“ I the king, im virtae of my own cer- 
tain knowledge, of my royal will and pleasure, 
and of my full, supreme, avd arbitrary power, 
which I hold only of God, and for which I am 
accountable to no man on earth ; I do, in con- 
sequence, order and eommand, &e. &e.” This 
is in the true spirit of Popish despotism. 
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have recently manifested themselves 
in Spain. Profiting, however, by the 
example of the sister kingdom, Ferdi- 
nand, that besotted dupe of monkish 
influence, opened his eyes just in time 
to save himself and his kingdom from 
the horrors of a revolutionary war. 
But here also Popery and tyranny are 
falling together: as the standard of 
liberty advances, Popery recedes ; and 
while paralyzed by her triumphant ap- 
proach, the priest relinquishes his 
deadly grasp upon the royal con- 
science, and loses his noxious influ- 
ence in the cabinet, tyranny dis- 
appears, and the auspicious moment 
of emancipation is hailed by the 
nation, upon whose political horizon 
the star of liberty is just shooting its 
earliest beams. 

To Switzerland your correspondent 
calls our ‘‘ particular attention,” al- 
leging, that *‘ its history is a sufficient 
answer to most that has been objected 
against Catholic emancipation.”* He 
appears disposed to give the Papists 
of the Swiss cantons great credit for 
their peaceable demeanour towards 
their Protestant countrymen. And, 
indeed, there is something rather 
extraordinary in their case; it being 
quite unusual for Papists with arms in 
their hands, and liberty to use them, 
to live in peace and harmony with 
their Protestant countrymen, and to 
join with them in the maintenance of 
their civil liberties. But the mystery 
admits of an easy solution, by a refer- 
ence to the history of their fierce and 
bloody civil wars, during which the 
two parties contended for superiority ; 
the object of the. Protestant party be- 
ing to maintain their own and their 
countries’ liberties, and that of the 
Papists to subdue or destroy them. 
The latter finding, by experience, that 
it was impossible to overcome the in- 
vincible bravery and free spirit of their 
opponents, reluctantly gave up the 
contest; and the Protestants wanting 
nothing but peace and liberty, on the 
first sight of the olive branch instantly 
gave their enemies the right hand of 
fellowship. Both parties at length 
saw and felt the necessity of healing 
their internal feuds and animosities, 





* I beg to have it distinctly understood, 
that I am, and ever have been, a warm and 
easy = advocate for the apeneton 
Pamsts, from. the bondage they are under 
in the British Paes log namely, the horrible 
and disgraceful tyranny of priestcraft,—-OMEGA. 





and uniting all their energies against 
their common enemy, the house of 
Austria, for the preservation of that 
democratical form ef government thé 
had mutually adopted and apoeoved. 
In such a state, the interests of the 
two parties could easily be combined 
upon the basis of mutual. toleration 
and forbearance ; principles, however, 
which it appears can only be infused 
into the minds of Papists by coercion, 
though perhaps they may be subse- 
quently maintained by policy. The 
foundation of them in Switzerland 
could only be laid in the well-merited 
death of the Popish Austrian tyrant 
Gresler, which was effected by the 
celebrated William Tell; and they 
were subsequently preserved by a 
bloody contest of many years’ continu- 
ance. 

I confess, however, I should not like 
to see the same experiment tried in 
Great Britain. We are at present in 
the enjoyment of peace; but should 
we put the Papists upon such a footing 
as would enable them to contend, with 
a probability of success, for the attain- 
ment of the supreme power of these 
realms, we are not perfectly sure how 
the contest might terminate; espe- 
cially if the Popish powers of France 
and Spain, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, should throw their weight into 
the Popish side of the balanve. And 
in the event of the Protestant interest 
being subdued in Great Britain, I ask, 
What security have we that our Popish 
masters would, in such a case, even 
divide the government with us? Is 
your correspondent himself quite sure 
that they would even give us a consti- 
tution formed upon the model of that 
he so much admires in Switzerland? 
and are we prepared to surrender our 
limited monarehy in exchange for it? 
From the difficulty which might attend 
any attempt to settle the balance of 
power between two such opposite par- 
ties as Papist and Protestant in such 
a country, and under such a govern- 
ment as that of Great Britain, to the 
mutual satisfaction of each party, to- 
gether with the uncertainty both of the 
continuance and final issue of the con- 
test, which, on the model of Switzer- 
land, must precede the settlement, I 
should conceive it the safest and wisest 
plan to let the power remain where a 


°f | wise and gracious Providence has placed 


it, giving the poor deluded Papists 
full liberty to continue to be the dupes 
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of superstition and priestcraft as long 
as they please ; but not allowing them, 
out of the abundance of their charity, 
to drag our poor souls and _ bodies 
through the purgation of temporal and 
spiritual fire to heaven. Their un- 
quenchable zeal, and ardent affection, 
would doubtless prompt them to a 
repetition of this kindness, as they are 
in the habit,of gratuitously bestowing | 
such favours even on their enemies ; | 
but with their leave, we will try to go | 
to heaven in a whole skin! 

[To be concluded in our next. ] | 


oe 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 





Si1r,—I beg leave to send you my An- 
swer to the Strictures which were pub- 
lished some time since, (column 361,) 
on my remarks—“ On the Abode of 
separate Spirits.” I would have sent 
it sooner, but have been prevented, by 
different circumstances, from attending 
to it till last night. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
i. R**, 

Leeds, Sept. 14, 1820. 

As your correspondent who wrote 
the strictures on my answer, has given 
himself no name, we will suppose him 
to be called C.—In the first place, he 
contends, that the Query of J. F. is 
one, and nottwo: but I submit, that the 
question, as punctuated by J. I’. and as 
originally inserted in vol. I. col. 1072, 
viz. “‘ Where does the soul go on its 
separation from the body? and does it 
receive judgment immediately, or wait 
till the last day?” having the note of 
interrogation after body, evidently di- 
vides the question into two parts.— Bat 
I mean not to contend for this, but will 
admit the question to stand in the words 
of C. viz. “‘ Whether the soul of every 
man will be subjected to twu judgments 
or to one? And whether, if to one, that 
judgment shall take place immediately 
upon the separation of the soul from the 
body? or whether that judgment will 
be at that day, so often referred to by 
Christ and his Apostles, when all things 
which are created shall be destroyed, 
&c.”—Allow me to illustrate what I 
am about to advance, in the following 
manner. 

Suppose the world to exist 6000 years, 
and that Adam died at the age of 930, 





which deduct from the age of the world, 


and it leaves 5070 years, which (sup- 
posing the soul to rest with the body) 
the soul of Adam must lie in the grave 
in a state tantamount to that of non- 
entity: then, for that number of years 
after his death, he may be compared to 
the beasts which perish; and daring 
that time he would be the same as 
though he had never possessed that 
part which we are assured is immortal, 
and can never die. A doctrine ex- 
tremely discouraging to the penitent be- 
liever, who yields up his soul in the 
full assurance of its being immediately 
united to his Redeemer, and enjoying 
intellectual pleasures in his presence, 
And to the wicked, who die in their 
sins, this must afford the consolation of 
knowing, that though they will be ulti- 
mately punished for their wickedness, 
yet that they will escape the vengeance 
of an offended God from the time of 
their death till the last day, which to 
them who are in the habit of procras- 
tinating and driving far from them the 
day of punishment, will appear a long 
and welcome respite—But, in my 
humble opinion, the Bible teaches no 
such doctrine as this; but, on the con- 
trary, the following passages to me 
clearly convey the idea, that the soul, 
after the dissolution of the body, must 
still be in a state of existence till the 
judgment day, and partake of either joy 
or misery according to its deeds in the 
body. 

In Jude’s General Epistle, 6th and 7th 
verses, speaking of the angels who fell 
from heaven in consequence of their 
pride and ambition ; he declares, that 
“‘ The angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains un- 
der darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day, even as Sodom and Gomorrha, 
&e.” That is, they are reserved in 
chains, &c. in the same manner as the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomortha ; 
plainly implying, that those of Sodom 
and Gomorrha are suffering till the 
great and terrible day of the Lord shall 
come. In 1 Thessalonians chap. iv. 17th 
verse, it is said, “‘So shall we be ever 
with the Lord.” Heb.iv.chap. 3d verse, 
“ We which have believed do enter into 
rest ;” and also in the 9th verse, “‘ There 
remaineth therefore a rest for the peo- 
ple of God.” Now rest signifies to be 
still, to cease from labour, to sleep ;— 
and can it be possible that the soul, the 
immortal part, that which can never die, 
can rest, or in other words be still, cease 
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from:labour, or be asleep in the bust? 
That which is incorruptible can never 
become joined or united to that which 
is ina state of corruption, (which is the 
state of the body in the grave,) so as to 
be said to be at rest. ‘This would be 
death, not rest. And in Eccles. chap. xii. 
and 7th verse, “ ‘Then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth as it was; and the 
Spirit to GOD who gave it.” Here 
the inspired writer is speaking of the 
latter end of man; and he tells us, in 
language too plain to be misunderstood, 
that when the dust shall return to the 
earth, the spirit shall return to God who 
gave it. He leaves the word spirit ge- 
neral, and-as applicable to the spirits of 
all men, whether good or bad.—And if 
there be but one grand and general 
judgment, and as in his presence there 
is eternal happiness, the spirit must be 
happy till the day of judgment, what- 
ever may have been its deeds in the 
body whether good or bad. 

Now I think we shall sce the incon- 
sistency there would be in saying, that 
the spirits of all men, whether good or 
bad, are happy till the general judg- 
ment day, or that all will be miserable 
till that day : and as I have also clearly 
shewn that from the language of scrip- 
ture all do not rest in the grave, it there- 
fore of necessity follows, that the soul 
must be subjected to two judgments ; 
the first of which will take place on the 
separation of the soul from the body, 
and the other at the last day.—In Heb. 
chap. ix. verse 27, we are told, that “ It 
is appointed for all men once to die, but 
after death the judgment.” Now the 
word “ after” in this place means in my 
opinion “immediately succeeding,” or, 
if we change the words used by the 
apostle, it would stand thus, ““ When 
the soul shall depart from the body, it 
shall immediately ascend to God, and 
have its doom pronounced.” In 2 Co- 
rinthians chap. v. verse 8, Paul says, 
“ He is willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord.” 
In Philippians chap. i. verse 21, “ ‘To 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
Now from all the above passages, and 
numerous others which might be quoted, 
it plainly appears to me, as I have pre- 
viously observed, that the soul does not 
after death become insensible of either 
misery or joy, and rest in the grave with 
the body till rekindled into life with it 
at the last judgment; nor is it unae- 
quainted with what will be its final 
state ; but on the contrary it does plainly 





and evidently appear, that the soul be- 
comes a possessor of either joy or misery 
according to the deeds done in the 
body ; and that the souls of the wicked 
suffer, or are reserved in chains and 
darkness to the judgment of the great 
day, and of course have sentence to that 
eflect passed upon them; while the 
souls of the righteous, on the contrary, 
immediately become partakers of feli- 
city in the immediate presence of God, 
but which it appears may only be in 
such a degree till the last day, that it is 
only an earnest of increased and un- 
known pleasures which it shall at that 
time enjoy, and which will continue to 
accumulate through all eternity :—and 
it also appears, that though the souls of 
the wicked are sentenced immediately 
after death into unknown and insuffer- 
able torments, their punishment will 
a considerably aggravated at the last 
ay. 
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SEVERITY OF PUNISHMENT IN CHINA. 


The case of Teng-chin and Seuh, who 
beat and disgraced their Mother. 


Tue Shang-yu, or Saered Edict, begins 
with filial duties, as of the firstimportance. 
“It has long since been understood, 
that the people were all acquainted with 
these principles, and that there was not 
one who had not been renovated thereby. 
But now, according to the report of the 
viceroy of Hoo-kwang province, there 
is in the district of Han-yang, in the 
Heln of Han-cheun, a scholar, named’ 
Teng-chin, with his wife Seuh-she, who 
have beaten and disgraced their mother. 
I perceive that in instances of unfilial 
conduct, the five established modes of 
punishment are not adequate to the of- 
fence, and therefore think that the cul- 
prits should be flayed alive, as a warn- 
ing to all. 

“The head of the family, and the elders 
of the village, because they neglected to 
instruct them, should be punished by 
strangling ; the neighbours to the right 
and left, because they did not inform, 
must suffer 80 strokes of the bamboo, 
and be transported 3000 lee ; the in- 
structors or teachers, because they did 
not proclaim the Imperial will, must 
suffer 60 strokes of the bamboo, kneel 
in the Minglun temple for three months, 
and afterwards be banished. The scho- 
lars of that district for three years will 
not be permitted to attend the exami- 
nations. The magistrates of the dis- 
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trict, because they secretly allowed of, 
and did not punish the offence, must 
quit the city, be deprived of their office, 
and transported; and when their time 
is expired, be for three years degraded 
to plebeian rank. The mother of Seuh- 
she, because she could not teach her 
daughter better, must suffer 80 strokes 
of the bamboo, be branded with charac- 
ters descriptive of her offence, and thus 
made to wander about the city for four 
years; and after the expiration of that 
term, be banished. The house in which 
Teng-chin dwelt is to be dug up from 
the foundation, both brick and ground, 
to the depth of three feet. ‘Teng-chin’s 
mother, to receive a monthly pension of 
a bag of rice, and a tael of silver, to be 
paid her by the treasurer. 

“Let this edict be announced to the 
six boards, and for ever adhered to. 
Let Teng-chin and his wife be taken out 
into the front of the district of Han- 
chuen, and each receive a hundred 
lashes with a sword, as a warning to all. 
According to this, let the viceroy and 
officers, issue out proclamations, in- 
forming all of the edict ; and let them 
be dispersed. through the whole empire, 
that the people may know it. 


there be any obstinate unfilial children, 


who do not obey the commands of their 
parents, and speak to them with a loud 
voice, beat, or degrade them, they shall 
be punished in like manner. If indeed 
you people know the renovating prin- 
ciple, fear and obey the Imperial will ; 
do not look upon this as an empty de- 
clamation. For now according to this 
affair of 'Teng-chin, wherever there are 
upfilial and obstinate children, I resolve 
to condemn them ; and from my heart 
I strictly charge you to beware. I 
shall also instruct the magistrates and 
mandarins of every province, severely 
to warn the heads of families and elders 
of the villages; and on the second and 
sixteenth days of every month to read 
the ‘ Sacred Edict,’ the renovating doc- 
trine, in order to shew the importance 
of the relations of life, that persons may 
not despise those from whom they 
sprang: for I intend to render the em- 
pire filial.” 
—e 


DEMONS IN CHINA, 
Canton, October 23, 1817. 
Sir,—In China, there exists, very ex- 
tensively, a belief in ghosts or demons. 
I offer you the following occurrence, in 
illustration of the prevailing opinions. 


And if 





A few days ago, in this neighbour- 
hood, died the wife of a wealthy indi- 
vidual, who lately occupied a respect- 
able situation in the government. The 
causes which led to her death, it is said, 
were these :—About ten years ago, she 
occasioned, by severe beating, the death 
of two slave girls. The elder one was 
pregnant to her husband, and that cir- 
cumstance is assigned as the cause of 
her resentment. After the two girls 
died, she hung them up by the neck, to 
induce a belief that they had hanged 
themselves. The parents of the slave 
girls, however, were not satisfied, and 
appealed to the government. The fact 
was too apparent to be glossed over, by 
the method which this unhappy woman 
employed to conceal the truth; and 
very liberal advances of money were 
made to retard the progress of justice. 
The executors of the law were thus 
satisfied; but conscience could not be 
bribed. This woman became insane, 
and in her ravings personated the 
two slaves whose death she had occa- 
sioned ; or, as the Chinese view it, the 
spirits of the murdered slaves possessed 
this woman, and employed her mouth 
to declare her own guilt, and their re- 
sentment. In the midst of these ravings, 
she tore off her clothes and beat her own 
person, with as much severity as mad- 
ness could inspire. After this, she re- 
covered her senses for a time; or, the 
demons which possessed her, left her 
a while, but to return in great fury; 
which took place a short time previous 
to her death. 

In her last fit of possession, she was 
even worse than the first time, and was 
confined in a room with an old woman- 
servant. But the demons(as the Chinese 
view it) more incensed at this attempt 
to prevent their murdered souls from 
speaking in the hearing of all concerned, 
entered the old woman-servant also, and 
employed her mouth to publish the tale. 
The mistress died ; and the affrighted 
husband endeavoured to soothe the dis- 
tracted old woman, by suggesting to 
her, that he would support her at a 
nunnery, and she would become a god- 
dess. She consented with some reluct- 
ance to this, on condition that he would 
worship her; which he forthwith pro- 
fessed to do, by falling down on his 
knees. The demons, however, speak- 
ing by the old woman’s mouth, further 
insisted, before they would consent to 
forgive, that the two daughters, whe 
had assisted their mother in mal-treat- 
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ing the murdered slaves, should also 
come and worship. A promise was 
made to this effect. The woman was 
sent to the nunnery ; where the ghosts 
or souls of the murdered slaves having 
been fully revenged, left the possessed 
woman in the full enjoyment ofher former 
senses. —The above effects are not by 
the Chinese,as by Europeans, attributed 
to the power of conscience, or the feel- 
ing of remorse, but to what may per- 
haps be denominated demoniacal pos- 
session. Amicus. 
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THE MORALIZER.—No. 2. 


Wednesday, September 6, 1820. 
— “ Qui promittit cives, Urbem, sibi cure 
“ Imperium fore, et Italiam, et delubra Deorum ; 
“Quo patre sit natus, num ignota matre in- 
honestus, 
“ Omnes mortales curare, et querere cogit.”— 
Hor. 





In the present state of things, distinc- 
tion of rank, whether natural or adven- 
titious; whether the reward of merit, 
or the endowment of descent, appears 
indispensable to the existence and 
maintenance of civil society. The 
claims of universal equality, as con- 
trasted with those of instituted authority, 
are at once subject to fluctuation and 
opposition. But of all the numerous 
and increasing pretensions to distinc- 
tion, none affect the general disposition 
of human affairs more powerfully, than 
those which exhibit as their object, ge- 
neral benefit, and which demand as 
their reward, universal interest. How- 
ever feebly our individual connection 
with society may influence us in the 
confined circle of private intercourse, 
yet few are not at least partially aware 
of the advantages of that connexion, on 
the occurrence of any event calculated 
to awaken observation, and to alarm 
apprehension. Surrounded as we are 
by frailty and by fraud, and disposed 
as we are to yield to the suggestions of 
the one, and to embrace the delusions 
of the other, it will not be denied, that 
occasional caution presents advantages 
of no trifling consideration. But who, 
that snatches only an occasional moment 
from the anxiety of attention and the 
oppression of business, can consent to 
devote that moment to the examination 
of disputed theory, rather than to the 
contemplation of moral duties? Hurtin 
nature is insulted at the proffer of infor- 
mation from inexperience; and is in- 
No, 21.—Von. UL. 
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clined, ere it listens to the monitions of 
instruction, to ascertain the qualifica- 
tions of the instructor. And how (un- 
less implicit confidence can be reposed 
in an author) can a man be justified, in 
the perusal of precepts, where error 
may lurk under the garb of plausibility, 
and ignorance be involved in the intri- 
cacy of speculation. How necessary, 
then, and how allowable, an inquiry into 
the character and abilities of a writer ! 
But there is a curivsity dictated by ma- 
levolence, and an inquisitiveness prompt- 
ed byenvy. Age rarely secures respect, 
and novelty invariably excites censure. 
And what better reason than this, can 
we assign for the neglect which attends, 
and the oblivion which follows, innu- 
merable attempts 

*< to climb 
The steep, where fame’s proud temple shines 
efar?” 

Are men unwilling to encourage a set 
of beings, whose peculiarities, because 
they are familiar, are uninteresting? or 
do they consider the sphere of literary 
exertion already sufticiently extensive ? 
or do the present race of authors view 
every new production as an unjust in- 
trusion on their province, an obligue 
detraction from their-merit, or a tacjt 
challenge of their abilities? And whilst 
these dispositions are universally preva- 
lent, what malicious exultation accom- 
panies the fall of those, who unfertu- 
nately attempting to soar, like the son 
of Deedalus, higher than the strength of 
their pinions will allow them, are, to- 
gether with their honours and expecta- 
tions, buried under the gloomy waves of 
the Lethean stream. 

« Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 

« Finxerunt animi.” 


Concealment, though it has ofien fa- 
voured the designs of wickedness, and 
afforded a receptacle to guilt, has also 
sheltered modesty from slander, shield- 
ed misfortune from disgrace, and pro- 
tected innocence from seduction; and 
though equally familiar with the daugh- 
ter*of misery, and the family of vice, 
has promoted improvements in virtue, 
and furnished discoveries in seience. 
Where there is no opportunity in ascer- 
taining either the situation or disposi- 
tion of an author, but by the character 
of his productions, what room is there, 
for partiality on one hand, or for 
envy on the other? The ardent friend, 
unadmitted into the literary secret, will 
be unable either to impose upon him- 
3N 
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self by sentiments too favourable, or of 
bespeaking public support by his per- 
sonal recommendations: the mercenary 
critic may avoid attacking an unknown 
writer, lest, in the encounter, wealth 
should be wounded, or power opposed. 
The professed scribbler may think no 
honour derivable from productions 
whose author is concealed ; whilst the 
generous mind may consent to draw in- 
struction from a hidden spring, or even 
if that spring yield unpleasant waters, 
may scorn to injure the very semblance 
of modesty. Such appear to be some 
of the advantages of partial conceal- 
ment. Yet I do not flatter myself, that 
none of the darts of malice, or shafts of 
calumny, will be sufficiently forcible to 
pierce that veil, under the covering of 
which I have retreated. Nor do I ap- 
prehend, but that some share of the im- 
portance, which every man attaches to 
himself, and his concerns, may lead me 
to view a sally of wit, or a sneer of con- 
tempt, as implying, at least, the desire 
of snatching from my hand a sceptre, 
which I may never wield but in idea, and 
- of tearing from my head awreath, which 
I may never wear but in imagination. 
But there is another moditication of 
curiosity, which I shall be in no danger 
from neglecting to satisfy :—a curiosity, 
whose motive is gratitude, and whose 
object is acknowledgment. In what- 
ever light the general dispositions of 
mankind be regarded, and however un- 
favourably we may be disposed to de- 
cide on-the comparative operation of 
laudable principles in the human breast, 
yet it must be confessed, that there are 
not a few individuals, who cherish these 
principles by every encouragement, and 
who delight to put them in action at 
every opportunity. There may be some, 
whom gratitude for benefits received 
by the inculcation of moral precept, 
will compel to seek the author of that 
benefit, in order to express obligation, 
and to afford encouragement. But 1 
cannot have vanity enough to suppose, 
what hopes soever 1 may indulge of 
public approbation, that my essays will 
be so successful, in the humble attempt 
to serve the cause of virtne, as to afford 
any new illustration of her precepts, or 
to present any fresh exhibition of her 
character. Nor will my ideas of human 
excellence, howeverelevated, justify me 
in the belief, that obligation is uniformly 
felt, where it has been imposed, or 
promptly discharged, where it is due.— 
Let then the fairest criterion of an an- 
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thor’s character be resorted io: let the 
tone of his productions ascertain the 
tendency of his precepts: let curiosity 
be satisfied with the discovery, which 
will result from such a trial: let truth 
be spoken without disguise, and criticism 
be indulged without molestation, and 
farewell every literary pursuit, 
« Si me 
“ Palma negata MACRUM, donata reducit 
opinum. 
« If I must sink in shame, or swell with pride 
‘«« As the gay palm is granted, or denied.” 
—=<=_>— 


ESSAY ON CREATION AND GEOLOGY, 


Essay VIIE.—The Formation of the 
Celestial Lights, and the Division of 
Time ; being the fourth day's work of 
Creation. 


Tue work of the fourth day of Creation 
consists in the formation of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars; or of all the orbs of 
light which are visible in every direction 
in the expanse of heaven. It did not 
consist in the Creation of them, as to 
the matter of which they-are composed ; 
nor in the modelling of them into their 
particular figure ; nor in the proportion- 
ing of their respective magnitudes ; nor 
in appointing their station or particular 
design. All these arrangements seem 
to have taken place already. The ope- 
rations of the first day, provided the 
matter—those of the second, the distri- 
bution of their various masses—and 
those of the third, their consolidation and 
figure. The work of the fourth day is 
therefore to be considered merely as a 
distribution or transfusion of the light 
which was created on the first day, with 
our Sun, rc with the millions of other 
Suns, caieu o355,* or stellar fluzes, 
dispersed and stationed throughout the 
vast ‘universe, and destined to illu- 
minate other heavenly bodies which are 
opaque. ‘Thus would not one among 
all the millions of orbs which roll in the 
vault of heaven, be left void of the sweet 
influence of the cheering light destined 
to be distributed on this day. 

The various spheres designed for the 
habitation of creatures, being superbly 
decked with nature’s richest garb, by the 
operations of the preceding day, stood, 
on the one hand, as a bride prepared for 
her husband, while, on the other, the 
particular Sun destined to preside over 
each, placed in the tent or tabernacle 

napabbiegin 


* Park. Heb. Lex. 
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pitched by the Creator for its residence— 
in the morning of this great bridal-day, 
issued forth from His chamber with the 
beauty of a bridegroom, and the vigour 
of a champion, to run his course, and 
perform his operations.* 

As yet, however, they were all opaque 
bodies. The sun and stars, no less than 
the planets, being all formed of one and 
ihe same mass of chaotic matter, were 
hitherto destitute of lustre. They were 
waiting the high command of their Om- 
nipotent Creator, to infuse inio their 
substance the hitherto diffused and con- 
fluent light ; which, as a prolific princi- 
ple, should, under Him, render them the 
great governors and parents of the uni- 
verse. No sooner, therefore, does the 
mandate go forth, than it is accomplish- 
ed. Instantly an illumination of the 
whole canopy of heaven springs up ; 
and the confluent light now, like “ the 
waters” formerly, is “‘ gathered together 
in one place,” or into its respective orbs, 
which now blaze with a splendour and 
glory truly divine. 

This, this was the memorable occa- 
sion on which “ the morning stars,” (for 
so may they all be termed on this first 
morning of their existence) in a kind of 
sweet harmony, “ sang together ;” and the 
holy angels, those obedient “ sons of 
God, shouted for joy.”t+—Struck dumb, 
as it were, from the first, at the majestic 
proceedings of the Lord their Maker, 
they observed his vast operations hither- 
to in silence !—But when, in the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, they observed the 
Light, which was heretofore diffused 
throughout the universe,—by a power 
and majesty which can scarcely be 
conceived,—visibly separating in ten 
thousand points, and flying in ten thou- 
sand directions !—Unablelonger to sup- 
press their astonishment, they burst 
their silent wonderments with audible 
shouts of joy! Never were phenomena 
so beautiful and sublime! The hea- 
vens! all in a blaze by. living streaks 
of fire, moving with majestic splendour, 
till they come to be consolidated, each 
in its own body, was a work indeed 
worthy of God to effect, and of angels 
to admire ! 

To speak in this place, as Mr. Mac- 
nab and others do, of “ the light having 
had abundant time to travel, perhaps 
for millions of ages, during this fourth 
awy, or day of creation,”} seems to be 





* Psal. xix. + Job xxxviii. 7. 


t Macnab’s Theory, Art. 67. 





making a mock of the subject. We 
are utterly at a loss to conceive where, 
all the while, they place Omnipotent 
Creative Power ; that they should con- 
ceive light at its formation to move by 
the same laws, or only with the same 
velocity, that it was to do afterwards. 
Such a method makes no distinction be- 
tween the creation of things, and their 
use after they are created: the grand 
cause this, of the errors of Geologists ; an 
example of which we have in Cuvier, 
when he spurns the idea “ of things ori- 
ginally possessing a certain primitive 
state.” Nor do those who suppose 
light to have required millions of ages 
to travel ere all the heavenly bodies 
would be illuminated, tell us from what 
point it began its journey, and what was 
the order and direction it took. As 
little do they inform us what was the 
condition or use of those worlds during 
those millions of ages which elapsed 
before they were illuminated. No, no! 
It appears neither their object nor de-- 
sign to be rational. ‘They only try to 
puzzle us with the immensity of time, 
the universe, in their opinion, was ia 
creating; but their plan goes not to 
explain even the difficulties of their own 
systems. 

Whether the rumoured notion of as- 
tronomers, that some of the fixed stars 
are at such an immense distance from 
this earth, that their light, though light 
travels with the amazing velocity of 
200,000 miles in a second, has not yet 
reached it since the creation, be true or 
not, signifies nothing in this place. We 
are not speaking of what mightafierwards 
happen, but of what took place at the cre- 
ation; which was that of the formation of 
the sun, moon, and stars, on the fourth 
day,as greater and lesser lights to all the 
planets whether primary or secondary. 
And, supposing it to consist of 24 hours 
only, nothing impossible is asserted, 
when we say that even in this space, 
how distant soever some of these bodies 
may be from each other, they were all 
enlightened, and shone with the most 
dazzling splendour, ere yet the four and 
twenty hours had expired; when the 
hand of Omnipotence is cunsidered as 
the acting Agent. It perfectly con- 
founds us to see people, well meaning 
people, admitting all this, and yet speak- 
ing in the sceptical manner they do. 
The purport of their language evidently 
is, “ That this and the other physical 
effect is above the power even of Omni- 
potence to accomplish.” ©}! what a pity 
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but they had been there, to have lent 
the Almighty an helping hand ; for sure, 
he was not above the need of it, if their 
statement be true! 

We do not tarry here, minutely to 
describe the nature or causes of the 
present phenomena of the. heavenly 
bodies, as this would be foreign from 
our plan; but remark in general that, 
for the benefit and service of this earth, 
“God made” what are called “ two 
great lights”’—‘ the greater light to 
rule the day, andthe lesser light to 
rule the night:” that is, the sun and 
moon, which differ from each other in 
point of resplendency, as does a bril- 
liant and intense burner from a weak 
and feeble reflector.—But in the same 
sentence and with the same breath, it is 
added, “‘ And he made the stars also.” 
That is, probably, after a similar man- 
ner, and to answer a similar purpose, of 
being the cause of “ greater and lesser 
lights” to other systems throughout the 
immensity of the universe. For, as it 
has been justly observed, The light 
which the stars afford to this earth being 
so very inconsiderable, and apparently 
far from commensurate with the princi- 
pal end of their existence ; there hence 
arises every reason to conclude, that 
their chief destination is that of being 
suns to other systems. Nor does the 
Mosaic account oppose, but it rather 
corroborates this idea, as we have 
just observed. And is it not remark- 
able, that in the same sentence where 
God is said, in relation to the earth, to 
have made “ two great lights,” it should 
have been added, ‘* And he made the 
stars also?” The question, For what 
purpose? And the answer, For a si- 
milar purpose, in relation to other sys- 
tems, to the great solar instrument of 
light in ours, seems to -be the most na- 
tural that can be given. 

Here then, even from the page of In- 
spiration, when properly understood, a 
subject the grandest and most sublime 
that can be conceived opens on our 


view! An immense system of Nature, 
comprehending an infinity of worlds! 
Every fixed star in the vast creation, 
the whole number of which it is impos- 
sible to estimate,* performing the office 
of a sun to as many different systems as 
there are differeut stars. Every star 
being the centre of some magnificent 
system, irradiated by its beams, and re. 
volving about it by its influence. Thus 
the empire of God is magnified, his 
power, and wisdom, and goodness, made 
manifest. He is glorified, not in one 
earth, or in one system of worlds, but 
in an infinite number—by intelligent 
creatures in all places of his dominions, 
Could we dart to the loftiest apparent 
star, we should see other skies expand- 
ed; other suns distributing their in- 
exhaustible beams of day; other stars 
invisible to us decorating the hours ‘of 
night; and other systems established 
in unknown profusion, throughout the 
boundless dimensions of space. And, 
as a good writer observes, ‘‘ The do- 
minion of the universal Sovereign does 
not terminate here: even at the end of 
this vast tour, we shall find ourselves 
advanced no further than the suburbs of 
creation, the frontiers of the great Je- 
hovah’s kingdom.”’+ 

“* What an august, what an amazing 
conception does this give us of the works 
of the Creator! ‘Thousands of thou- 
sands of suns, multiplied without end, 
and ranged all round us, at immense 
distances from each other, attended by 
ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, 
allin rapid motion, yet calm, regular, 
and harmonious, invariably keeping the 
paths prescribed to them; and these 
peopled with myriads of intelligent 
beings, formed for endless progression 
in perfection and felicity !” 

“If so much power, wisdom, good- 
ness, and magnificence, is displayed in 
the material creation, which is the least 
considerable part of the universe, how 
great, how wise, how good must He be, 
who made and governs the whole!’ 





* An ordinary Telescope will discover, in 
many parts of the heavens, more than ten times 


have been counted in the group called Pleiades, | 


which, to the naked eye, appears to consist of 
not more than six or seven. The astronomer 
Galileo reckoned eighty in the small space of the 
constellation Orion, and above five hundred 
more in another part, within a very small com- 
pass, In the whole of this constellation, above 
two thousand stars have been counted. The im- 
mense number of stars, which are rendered 
yisible with Dr. Herschell’s large telescope, 





within a small space, make it reasonable to con- 
clude, that in the whole heavens there are above 
as many stars as are visible to the naked eye. | eighty millions of stars. And if each system to 
With powerful telescopes, seventy-eight stars | which each of these stars is a sun, consist of as 


many planets and satellites as does our solar 
system, how immense must be the number of 
bodies which traverse the expanse of heaven! 
Aud, for the Almighty to operate on all these 
at once, as the Mosaic account intimates he did, 
what a display does it afford of his infinite 
power and wisdom ! 

t Wonders of the Telescope. 

¢ Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
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With such an august system, how- 
ever, does not astronomy merely, but 
Revelation, presents us. Revelation de- 
monstrates what reason only conjectures. 
Revelation, instead of contracting the 
mind, by restricting it to the view of 
but one solitary world, as has unjustly 
been charged upon it by infidels, opens, 
on the contrary, at its very outset, a 
view, which, so tar from running counter, 
harmonizes with all that can be either 
seen or reasoned out in nature, respect- 
ing the multiplicity of worlds. Yea, it 
affords more light on this wonderful sub- 
ject than mere nature possibly can do. 
It tells of their Maker, and their origin, 
the time of their formation ; and even 
demonstrates their nature, end, and de- 
sign. By connecting the formation of 
the stars with the original formation of 
the sun and moon; there hence arises 
from Revelation such a demonstration of 
this subject as is to be obtained from, no 
other source. All other information in 
regard to it falls vastly short of this. It 
amounts to no more than supposition 
and conjecture. But all this the Scrip- 
ture demonstrates with certainty. By 
connecting, as we have remarked, the 
formation of the stars with the furmation 
of the sun, it seems by consequence to 
follow, that if we know the design and 
use of the one, we know in like manner 
the design and purpose of the other. 

It is the general opinion, and I have 
shewed how it comes to pass, that 
each fixed star shines by its own native 
and unborrowed light. ‘They do so, be- 
cause at the creation they received light 
iu the same manner as the sun, by a trans- 
fusion of the light which was created on 
the first day, into their vast bodies ; and 
thus were made the fountains and re- 
ceptacles of light to the whole universe ; 
and they still shine forth like the sun in 
their own native and unborrowed lustre. 
Hence the stars, like our sun, must be 
suns to other systems of planets un- 
known to us, around which they re- 
volve as our earth and its sister planets 
revolve round our sun. A subject this, 
which cannot be so clearly demonstrated 
from any other source as that of Scrip- 
ture: so important a station does Re- 
velation hold in enabling us to under- 
stand the nature and import even of 
physical truths.—A plain reason why 
these two sources whence all our know- 
ledge springs, ought never to be sepa- 
rated, as has been too frequently done 
by philosophical inquirers, 

It seems to be from this moment that 
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the whole machinery of the material 
universe began to move, and perform 
their revolutions. Hence the celestial 
lights, by their motions, are the only 
true and original measurers of time. 
Moses writes, concerning the subject, 
as follows: Gen. i: 14. “ And God 
said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven, to divide the day 
from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years.” In other words, let them 
be 

time. 

Here, let man feel his insignificancy ! 
It is easy for him to speak of time, and 
to calculate ages, and millions of ages, 
and to assign revolutions which perhaps 
never existed, for the accomplishment, 
as he thinks, of this and the other effect 
in nature. But what idea could he have 
of time, had it not been for these lu- 
minaries of heaven, which not only afford 
us light, and many other blessings we 
should be wretched without; but which 
move in such a manner as to perform 
certain revolutions which constitute 
signs or marks, enabling him to divide 
and subdivide his time into wholes and 
parts, into seasons, days, and years? 
Without these revolutions, time to man, 
is, at it were, mere nonentity. Man is 
conscious of his existence, but possesses 
no means by which to measure its dura- 
tion. If he enjoy the blessing of light, 
it stands still in the same place, in the 
same meridian ; there is no variation or 
change. It is, as it were, one eternal 
day to him, entirely unsuited to his pre- 
sent state. If, on the other hand, he is 
shut up in darkness; itis darkness with- 
out the prospect of light; night without 
the prospect of day. For there is no- 
thing which moves in a revolutionary 
direction, to afford the smallest prospect 
that there ever will be a change of his 
state. It is one continued, I do not say 
eternal round, but dead-stand ! 

From such undeniable and plain 
facts concerning time, I draw a conclu- 
sion the very opposite of that of the an- 
tecedent Geologists. Taking the Mosaic 
period of the Creation as the fixed point 
whence we shall both proceed ; let them 
count backward, as the retrograde mo- 
tion seems to suit them best, and I shail 
count forward. I begin with the revo- 
lutionary motions of the heavenly bodies 
when they began their course, and to 
appear as signs and true indices of the 
revolutions of time, by dividing it into 
seasons, days, and years, But | find ig 


e grand dividers and measurers of 
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my way of reckoning, before I can even 
commence my calculation of time, that 
I must have the universe as itis, as it at 
present exists, all ordered and arranged 
in its present form. ‘This isa most ma- 
terial and indispensable point with me ; 
for beyond it there exists absolutely no 
time, at least as it regards the system of 
this world; for the commencement of 
the various revolutions both of the earth 
and of the heavenly bodies in the man- 
ner they revolve still, was necessary ere 
yet a day, or an hour, could be counted. 
From the moment therefore, namely, 
the morning of the fourth day, or cen- 
tral period of the creation, did time, as 
at present measured by the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, begin to roll. 
The fourth or central point of that great 
work, therefore, is the point whence we 
must begin to calculate ; and the annals 
of the word of God, as we have before 
remarked, have this infinite advantage 
above all other, that they commence in 
a clear, specific, and determinate man- 
ner at this precise point, leaving no chasm 
or period unaccounted for, from. this 
eventful epoch to the present time ; but 
fill up the whole, either in a more suc- 
cinct or diffused manner; yea, and by a 
sure prophetic prospect, continue it 
down to the end ofall things: thus join- 
ing the end wiih the beginning, and con- 
stituting a harmony of the whole. 
Here, therefore, I could rest quite 
satisfied with this view of the subject, 


as being the proper demonstration of 


which it is susceptible ; but curiosity, 
and sympathy, and even more painftul 
feelings, prompt me, before entirely dis- 
missing it, to take a view of the an- 
tecedent geologists, to see how they 
proceed in their voyage of discoveries 
before time began,—while as yet there 
were neither sun, moon, earth, nor stars. 
They and we, being both stationed upon 
the verge of time as it stood in the 
morning of the fourth day of the erea- 
tion according to the Mosaic account, 
we calculate forward to the end of time, 
and they calculate backward before time 
began. We have for signs to direct us 


in our calculations, the revolutions of 


our own earth, and the sun, moon, and 
stars; which divide it into seasons, 
days, and years: but the antecedent geo- 
logists, have nothing of the kind to 
direct their inquiry ; they may therefore 
be pronounced not true, but visionary 
philosophers, the object of whose re- 
search is undefinable, and the methods 
to attain it are impracticable. So that 
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were it possible for them to make those 
“‘ glorious bursts of the limits of time,” 
to which the pride of their heart seems 
to prompt them ; and to launch into the 
ocean which preceded the period in 
which it is demonstrated lime began, we 
should never expect to hear more either 
of them or their discoveries: we should 
have the world simply as it exists, and 
has existed from the beginning, with all 
its supposed difliculties ; as in fact we 
have, though they pretend to have re- 
turned with their discoveries; their dis- 
coveries, forsooth, being little better 
than fairy tales, in relation to the point 
in question. 

The learned have often amused them - 
selves with very shrewd and splendid 
speculations on what have been termed, 
“ An infinite succession of finite beings.” 
But it is easy to see that the thing is 
impossible. For reckon we back as far 
as thought can reach, still we come to a 
point when the first began, whence the 
succession followed: So that both rea- 
son and Scripture come at last to meet 
in one point; namely, that as all things 
proceed in a regular succession, so 
there is a point, a fixed and determinate 
point, whence all things commenced 
their succession. But though they agree 
in the thing itself, yet they differ; for, 
that the reason of vain man is foolish-. 
ness, may be clearly seen in his sup- 
posing that it ever will in the smallest 
degree alter the matter, to carry the 
commencement of the succession far 
hence to some indeterminate period, 
and give to things a fancied sort of 
eternity by this means. He thinks it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that 
things commenced their existence only 
about 6000 years ago. ‘ What! he 
exclaims, was the Almiglity from all 
eternity to be idle till that period?” 
Carry back your succession then, as far 
as you will; what difference will it 
make? Still will there be a point of 
this supposed succession, in which things 
would not only not be 6000 years but 
even days vid. If it be a succession at 
all, there would be a point when the 
first began ; a period when all proceed- 
ed in the gradual lapse first of seconds, 
then hours, after that days, seasons, and 
years. And through progress of time it 
would come to be precisely the age of 
the present world according to the Mo- 
saic account. If you cannot reject such 
reasoning when founded only on suppe- 
sition, how can you withstand it when 
it is founded on fact? The mere cit- 
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cumstance of any one’s personal exist- 
ence sooner or later in the succession, 
makes no difference. I should have 
had no more right to have started ob- 
jections, had I classed among the first 
rather than among the last of the suc- 
cession. 

The Mosaic succession, then, has now 
existed for nearly 6000 years, but after 
it shall have run millions of ages more, 
should it ondure so long, what difference 
would this mode of reasoning make? 
Would it remove a single difficulty 
respecting the active exertions of the 
Supreme Being in eternity before the 
commencement of this supposed extra- 
ordinary duration of time? Would 
eternity past be rendered shorter, or 
more completely occupied, by this fancied 
extended duration? Surely not. God 
did not necessarily require to be idle 
from eternity though he was not occupied 
in creating this universe till the time 
specified by Moses. The Infinite Being 
must ever have infinite resources in him- 
self, of which we know nothing; and 
men but act like children when they 
make difficulties to themselves which 
have no place except in their own ig- 
norance.—As for myself, I feel much 
better satisfied with the evidence I have 
from Scripture and a variety of other 
sources, that the world has existed for 
nearly these 6000 years, than with any 
thing that J could advance to the con- 
trary from the structure of the earth, or 
any other source within my reach; and 
judging of others by myself, I blush 
when I am compelled to conclude, That 


it argues no little andacity for any man, | 


or set of men, now at the lapse of nearly 
6000 years since the transaction hap- 
pened, to set themselves up as umpires 
of the works of God, and to impugn his 
veracity (for it was undoubtedly He that 
spoke by Moses) merely because their 
blinded minds either do not or will not 
understand what he says ; and because 
through ignorance they do not sce how 
a few phenomena in nature can be in- 
terpreted without.turning every thing 
upside down. 

As the light of the heavenly bodies, is 
to be regarded as allied to matter in its 
elementary state, and its influence 
principally known by its effects on the 
opaque bodies; so in the great and in- 
genious scale of Mr. Macnab, it does 
not form a separate step, but is placed 
in the centre near the middie step. so 
as to have an influence on all the other 
steps, and to act as the very soul and 

1 











centre of the vegetable kingdom, over 
which it peculiarly presides. 
— 


TEE CONFESSION OF A LEARNED NATIVE 
OF BENGAL AT HIS DEATH. 


“Rado-Mohun-Goshaul-Bhutacharj,sup- 
posed to be a man of the first learning 
in Bengal, died at Santipore, on the 
last day of the late Doorgah Poojah, 
(1817) at a very advanced age. In his 
last moments, he is said to have madea 
public profession of faith in the Ve- 
danta doctrines, to the great scandal of 
all idolaters of the place. When he was 
carried by his relations to the banks of 
the river, the Toolsee plant was, as 
usual, placed before him ; his relations 
were proceeding to inscribe his body 
with the name of Kristna, when, to their 
great surprise and astonishment, he or- 
dered them to desist, and to take away the 
Tooisee plant ; as such ceremonies were 
then idle, and a mere mockery of the 
true God—acknowledging at the same 
time with shame, that he had all his 
life, from interested motives only, en- 
couraged such practices, and affirming 
to the last, that there is but one God, 
who is the source of all our faculties, 
and whose nature is incomprehensible.” 

This anecdote shews that the light of 
immortal truth begins to shed its rays 
on the long-benighted children of India. 
Missionaries have assiduously laboured 
for more than twenty years in Bengal ; 
and though the number of their actual 
converts has not been great, we have 
every reason to believe, that a rich har- 
vest is near; and that the benefits of 
their indefatigable and persevering la- 
bours, have already extended to many 
who have never openly appeared on the 
side of the Gospel; and given them 
more just ideas of the great Creator. 

——- 
ANATOMY.—BY MR. LEDBROOK. 
( Continued from col. 521.) 


Mr. Epirtor, 


S1r,—I have already described Respi- 
ration, as affording us many advan- 
tages; one of the most important ap- 
pears to be that of forming the Voice. 
Of the Voice.—The ancients, and 
many of the moderns, appear to have 
considered the organ of speech, as a 
kind of musical instrument, which 
may be compared to an organ. They 
argue in the following manner: The 
trachea, which begins at the root of 
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the tongue, and terminates in the 
lungs, may be compared to the pipe 
of an organ, the lungs dilating ina 
manner something similar to that of 
the bellows; and as the air is driven 
out from them, in respiration, it finds 
its passage straitened by the cartilages 
of the larynx, against which it strikes. 
As these cartilages are elastic, they 
occasion in their turn, more or less 
vibration in the air, and thus produce 
the sound of the voice, the variation 
in the tones of which, depends on the 
state of the glottis, which, when strait- 
ened, produces an acute tone, and a 
grave one when dilated. 

It must be confessed, that every 
thing: which has been written or said 
on this subject, is liable to many ob- 
jections. The sound produced by the 
glottis is not articulated. To effect 
this, it is required to pass through the 
mouth, where it is differently modi- 
fied by the action of the tongue. 

On Bursalogy.—The burse-mucose, 
are membranous bags, full of mucous 
fat, formed by the exhaling arteries of 
their internal surface. They are of 
different sizes and firmness, and are 
connected by cellular membranes, 
with the capsular ligaments of cavi- 
ties, tendons, bones, or ligaments. 
Their internal surface, is highly vas- 
cular, smooth, and shining. The use 
of the bursz-mucosz is to lubricate 
the muscles and tendons, which are 
very frequently in motion. 

On Angiology.—By Angiology, we 
understand the doctrine of the ves- 
sels, which are long membranous 
canals, and are divided into arteries, 
veins, absorbents, and excretory ducts. 
The office of the arteries is to earry 
blood from the heart, to the distant 
parts of the body; and the office of 
the veins is to return that blood to 
the heart, when the purposes of the 
animal economy have been effected. 
The arteries are two in number; the 
Arteria pulmonalis, and the Aorta. 
The former arises from the right, and 
the latter from the left ventricle, of the 
heart. Every part of the body receives 
blood, from branches of the Aorta, for 
the various purposes of nutrition, 
vivification, and secretion. These 
branches are distinguished by particu- 
lar names, descriptive of their situa- 
tion and offices. 

The veins in the human bedy are 
six in number, which terminate in 
the heart, viz. Cava Superior, and 
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Cava Inferior, and four pulmonary 
veins. 

The blood carried from the left ven- 
tricle of the heart by the Aorta, hav- 
ing performed its destined offices, is 
returned to the right auricle by the 
two cave. The right auricle contracts, 
and empties itself into the right ven- 
tricle ; from whence the blood is pro- 
pelled by the pulmonary artery into 
the lungs, to be refined, and made fit 
for nutrition, when it is returned by 
the pulmonary veins into the left auri- 
cle of the heart, which becoming dis- 
tended, contracts, and propels the 
blood into the left ventricle, which, 
when distended, contracts and propels 
the blood into the Aorta, to be con- 
veyed by its branches to every part of 
the body. This is a brief description 
of the circulation of the blood. for the 
discovery of which we are indebted to 
the immortal Harvey. This discovery 
has thrown new light on physiology 
and the doctrine of diseases, and it 
constitutes one of the most important 
periods of anatomical history. I pro- 
ceed to make a few observations on 
the action of the heart, auricles, and 
arteries. 

At the time the heart contracts, the 
blood is driven from the ventricles 
into the arteries; and the arteries 
being thus filled and distended, are 
naturally inclined to contract, the mo- 
ment the heart begins to dilate and 
ceases to supply them with blood. 
These alternate motions of contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the heart and 
arteries, are distinguished by the 
names of Systole and Diastole. When 
the heart is in a state of systole, the 
arteries are distended with blood, and 
are in their diastole ; and it is in this 
state we feel that pulsatory motion 
termed the pulse. But when the heart 
is in its diastole and the arteries in 
their systole, the blood is impelled on- 
wards into the veins, through which it 
is returned into the heart. 

Although both the ventricles con- 
tract at the same time, yet the blood 
passes from one to the other. 

This seems to be the mode of action 
of the heart and its vessels; but the 
cause of this action has been differ- 
ently explained. 

It seems to depend on the stimulus 
made on the different parts of the 
heart, by the blood itself. This action 
is continued, independent of the will. 

The heart possesses the vis insita, 
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or principle of irritability, in a much 
greater degree than any other muscle 
of the body. The pulse is quicker in 
young than in old people, because the 
former are, ceteris paribus, more irri- 
table then the latter. Upon the same 
principle we may explain, why the 
pulse is constantly quicker in weak 
than in robust persons. 

Abdsorption.—-The Absorbents are 
very thin and pellucid vessels, which 
carry the lymph from every part of 
the body; substances applied to the 
surface of the body, and the chyle, or 
digested food, into the thoracic duct, 
where it is mixed and diluted by the 
lymph. 

The principle by which this absorp- 
tion takes place, is a power inherent 
in the mouths of absorbing vessels, 
depending on their great irritablity. 

The use of absorption appears to 
be of the utmost importance; viz. 
to supply the blood with chyle, and 
to remove whatever is supefluous, 
thereby preventing dropsies, which 
otherwise would be constantly taking 
place. 

Sanguification.—This appears to be 
nothing more than the mixing by the 
action of the blood-vessels, the chyle 
with the blood ; because, as the chyle 
passes from the subclavian vein it 
changes its colour; and when it has 
reached the heart, it cannot be distin- 
guished from the mass of circulating 
blood. 

Nutrition.—It must appear evident 
to those who have any knowledge of 
their corporeal frame, that the solid 
as well as the fluid parts of the body, 
require a constant renewal of nutri- 
tious particles. The contraction and 
relaxation they repeat so many thou- 
sand times daily, would necessarily 
occasion a dissolution of the machine, 
if the renewal were not proportioned 
to the waste. It is perfectly easy to 
conceive, how the chyle formed from 
the aliment is assimilated into the 
nature of blood, and repairs the loss 
of the fluid parts of the body; but 
how the solids are renewed, has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained. It 
is, however, very probable, that the 
nutritious parts of the blood are depo- 
sited by the arteries by exsudation, 
through their pores, into the adjoining 
parts. The coagulable lymph may be 
considered the source of nutrition. 
If the supply of nourishment exceeds 
the degree of waste, the body in- 

No, 21,—Vot., II. 





creases; this is the case in infancy 
and youth. When the supply of nou- 
rishment is only equal to the waste, 
we neither increase nor decrease ; this 
is the case when our body is at its 
acmé. As we approach old age, 
rigidity begins to be in excess, the 
dissipation of the body being greater 
than the supply of nourishment. 
July 18, 1820. 
i ee 


THE REVERIES OF YOUTH. 
A POEM. 


—— “ Aliquid jamdudum ignvadere magnum, 
Mens agitat mihi, nec placida contenta quiete est.” 


“ The Child of Fancy oft in silence bends, 
O’er the mixt treasures of his fertile breast, 
With conscious pride, From them he purposes, 
To frame, he knows not what excelling things, 
And win, he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise, and wonder.” 


Orr will a silent tear unbidden flow, 

And wet the cheek with momentary woe ; 

Oft will there wake in Boyhood’s laughing eye, 

A gleam of gladness, others wist not why ; 

That spring from stirring hopes, from startling 
fears, 

From mystic thoughts, which crowd those 
opening years— 

ae which steal softly on the musing 
mind, 

Like distant music down the list’ning wind. 

1) Unbosom, Milton! Roman Tully, tell 
n what bright visions ye were wont to dwell! 

How fancy. vibrated each secret string ; 

How fame o’ershadow’d with her silver wing! 

They join in one shrill cry to youth, «‘ Aspire.” 

He Rindles at their shrine a living fire : 

What! tho’ his merits be a8 yet unknown, 

Tho’ pale Misfortune claim him for her own, 

He is not crush’d beneath the falling snow, 

Nurseling of Hope! his heart is not laid low ; 

Her shadowy form flits ever at his side, 

By dewy morn, or purple eventide; 

She robes the morn for him in purer light, 

Her’s the soft moon-beam that illumes the 
night ; 

She fires his joy,—she cheers him, should he 


weep, 
And holds high converse chiefly in his sleep : 
So mild the voice, so grateful is the strain, 


(2) We bend to listen. Will it come again? 
Go, youth of my cut thy way to fame ! 
Go, reap the harvest of a deathless. name ! 
(3) Wilt thou, like Samuel, take the linen 
vest, 
And all thy cares on holy priesthood rest? 
Then shall the dews of Hermon on thee fall, 
The gift of eloquence shall wait thy call : 
The guilt-mail’d wretch shall shrink with con- 
scious fear ; 
The low shall learn, the ignorant shall hear : 
Thou shalt stand champion in that awful hour, 
When life’s gay pageants lose their wonted 


ow r; 
When heralded by hoarsely-gasping breath, 
Too swift advances terror-striking death ; 
Exert thy might, the penitent to save ; 
Let him not sink in darkness to the grave. 
30 
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Then, tho’ no honours, tho’ some cares be giv’n, 
Rest humbly satisfied, and think of heav’n. 


Or wilt thou rise the guardian of the laws, 
Uprear her egis in a righteous cause ? 
(4) Thron’d on this Ida, hold the balance true, 
Unwarp’d by any mercenary view ; 
At guilty greatness all thy thunders roll, 
To rive with words of fire the caitiff’s soul ; 
And when thy ears shall tingle at the tale 
Of orphan helplessness, or widow’s wail, 
Their tearful wrongs, their sufferings redress, 
The rich shall praise, the poor (’tis more) 

shall bless : 

(5) A Curran’s fame shall gem thy onward fate, 
A two-fold glory—good as well as great. 


= -¥ they dreams, these whisperings that 

she 

A wreath of light around the student’s bed? 

Ah! say not so, their presence is too fair ; 

Linger yet with me, visitants of air! 

(6) Methought I read a scroll of Gresham’s 
fame ; 

My pulse beat high, for there was R—'s name : 

(7) Methonght I saw my parents intervene ; 

Bright was the hour, Elysian the scene : 

(8) Far more than Vida blest, their kiss J 
meet ; 

Trembling, I lay my trophies at their feet. 

With quiv’ring lips they seem’d to say, “« Well 
done !” 

And their eyes — as they blest their son ; 

’Tis past like a thin cload. Another strain 

Befits my lyre ; reason awakes again. 

(9) "Twas thus the patriarch view’d, with 
wond'ring eye, 

A mighty ladder reaching to the sky ; 

For angels trod the steps.—He ’woke alone, 

His head reclining on a cold, bare stone. 

Full many a dark, and many a wayward fate, 
Chilling youth’s fever'd pulse, can truth relate ; 
= The Muses garlanded a Kirke-White’s 

ay; 
Death there repos’d, and flutter’d in the spray ; 
Yet could he burst his sepulture, I ween, 
Break his long sleep, and be what he has been, 
He would not shrink—let dastards fear to try, 
He would not tamely yield the victory. 
Not thy laugh, Fortune! nor the sighs of Trath, 
Can long crush down the bounding hopes of 


youth ; 
With England's monarch bid the waves be still, 
On, on they roll, regardless of thy will. 
(11) What! did the Roman scale the turret 


w , 

Tho’ each loose crag had ’whelm’d him by its 
fall ; 

What! did love’s chieftain gain the golden 
shore— 

He brav’d the torrent’s desolating roar ; 

And shall not I ?—Rest thee, resistless pride, 

Thy kingly mandate may not be denied ! 

No, not the falcon, when with restless rage, 

And blood-stain’d beak, he flaps his iron cage ; 

Has greater longing for the fields of air, 

The foe to combat, and the chase to share : 

Not the proud charger, at the trumpet’s sound, 

With greater trembling paws the tented ground ; 

He hears, or seems to hear, the battle shout, 

And stirs impatient for the deadly rout : 

No! scarce the Arab, when the siroc blows, 

‘When life’s last sands are verging to a close, 

Feels greater thirst, as pants his burning breath, 

A quenchless thirst, the harbinger of death. 
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Ye viewless spirits, who, with watchfal eye, 

Mark te dark thought, and note it with a 
sigh! 

Ye, who each vow, unheard by others, hear, 
Hallow this throb, and canonize the tear! 
Pardon my daring, while my lips impart, 
Vain tho’ they be, the dictates of my heart ; 
For well I know, that if, against your will, 
I rear my censer, it has power to kill : 
But what ye kindle must be sacred fire, 
From you it came, to you may it aspire! 
And ye high worthies of departed days, 
Frown not upon me, studious of your praise! 
Like you, I long to mould a rising age, 
A pure-spent life imbodied in my page; 
That living I may soar above mankind, 
And leave some lasting monuments behind ; 
Which may call forth a pean to my name; 
It rose in darkness, but it set in flame. 


NOTES. 


(1) Unbosom Milton!—These two 
master spirits indulged, even to a fault, 
that superstitious dread of obscurity 
which is the last infirmity of noble 
minds. When yet very young, Milton 
declared his conviction of gaining that 
lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, 
which God and good men have decreed 
shall be the reward of him whose pub- 
lished labours advance the welfare of 
mankind: and Cicero, the most de- 
lightful author of antiquity, whose very 
failings only serve to render him the 
more amiable, evinces, throughout all 
his writings, that the love of glory was, 
to use the energetic language of a mo- 
dern dramatist, 

«* By darkness and by day-light, his companion, 
His food, his sleep, his study, and his pastime.” 

(2) We bend to listen.—Such is 
Homer’s description ef Agamemnon, 
starting from sleep: 

Eypero O'e& vrve “Ben de pry appexur ‘oppn 

Eager he rises, and in fancy hears 

The voice celestial murm’ring in his ears. 

(3) Wilt thou?—“ And Samuel mi- 
nistered before the Lord, being a child 
girded with a linen ephod.” 

(4) Thron’d on this Ida.—This beau- 
tiful description of Jupiter’s weighing 
the destinies of Greece and Troy with 
equal hand, has been often imitated 
by succeeding poets. Soin Paradise 
Lost— 

«« The Eternal hung forth his golden scales ; 

Battles and realms: in these he put two 

weights.” 

(5) A Curran’s fame.—This singu- 
larly-gifted advocate was, like most of 
his compeers in excellence at the bar, 
the architect of his own fortunes. The 
appeals which he made in behalf of his 
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deluded countrymen will ever stand as 
models of pathetic eloquence ; while 
his invectives against the guilty, like 
the forcible language of Pericles, 
notparr ‘eBpovra, 

(6) Methought I read a scroll_—This 
Mercator doctissimus, as he is styled 
by Ascham, will be remembered with 
gratitude as long as London shall re- 
main the emporium of nations. 

(7) Methought I saw.—Since the 
above was written, the author has 
been bereft of a parent, who, he may 
truly say, in every grace and perfec- 
tion of the mind, had no superior; one, 
under whose fostering care he had 
passed his boyhood; and whose 
changeless tenderness he had trusted 
in some little measure to have repaid 
by more than verbal gratitude. This 
his first hope has. been rudely crushed, 
and it will prove, perhaps, but too true 
an augur of the fallacy of the re- 
mainder. 

(8) Far more than Vida blest.—The 
anecdote to which this passage alludes 
is steeped in tears. ‘‘ Jerome Vida, 
after having served two popes, at 
length attained the episcopacy. Ar- 
rayed in the robes of his new dignity, 
he prepared to visit his aged parents, 
and felicitated himself on the raptures 
which the old couple would feel in 
embracing their son as their bishop. 
When he arrived at the village, he 
learned that it was but a few days 
since they were no more. The muse, 
elegantly querulous, dictated some 
elegiac verses, and in the sweetest 
pathos deplored the death and the 
disappointment of his parents.”— 
D. IsRAELI. 

(9) "Twas thus the patriarch.—The 
narrative is thus told, with all that 
sublime simplicity peculiar to the 
Sacred Writings : 

« And Jacob dreamed, and behold a ladder 
set up on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven: and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it.” 


(10) The muses garlanded.— This 
amiable young man too soon found, 
according to his own similitude, that 
fame was a death’s head concealed 
under a mask of beauty. He appears 
to have been one of those who come 
into the world to excite astonishment 
and delight in others, while their own 
lives are lost amidst inconvenience 
and distraction, in sickness and in 
sorrow,—whose songs would have 





been less sweet, had their sorrows 
been less poignant; and who kindle 
the torch of immortality at the funeral 
pile of their own happiness. 

(11) What! did the Roman.—Some 
may consider this as rather outré ; but 
let them read the black catalogue of 
evils which surround the first efforts of 
genius, as drawn by a celebrated bar- 
rister: ‘* The neglect abroad—the po- 
verty, perhaps, at home—the frowns 
of rivalry—the fears of friendship—the 
sneer at the first essay—the prophecy 
that it will be the last-—discourage- 
ments as to the present —forebodings 
as to the future—some who are esta- 
blished endeavouring to crush the 
chance of competition—and some who 
have failed, anxious for the wretched 
consolation of companionship: and 
having read all this, they will, I think, 
confess, that to surmount these bar- 
riers, is a more difficult atchievement 
than to scale the Capitolian wall, how- 
ever high; or to swim the Hellespont, 
however dark and deep.” 

W.C. T. 


Toxteth Park, Liverpool. o 
—f— 


Mr. Ep!ror, 


S1r,—On a grave-stone, in the parish 

church-yard of Bolton, is the following 

singular epitaph; which, if you deem 

it sufficiently interesting for a place in 

your valuable miscellany, is at your 

service. J. W. 
May 17th. 


John Okey the servant of God was borne 
in London 1608 Camc into this Towne 1629 
Married Mary the daughter of James 
Crompton of Brightmet 1635 with whom 
he lived comfortably 20 years & begot 
4 sonns & 6 daughters since then he lived 
sole till the day of his death in his time 
were many great changes and terrible 
alterations 18 years civill wars in 
England besides many dreadful sea 
fights The Crown or Command of 
England changed 8 times episcopacy 
laid aside 14 years London burnt by 
Papists & more stately built againe 
Germany wasted 300 miles 200000 
Protestants murdered in Ireland by 
the Papists This towne thrice stormed 
once taken and plundered He went 
thorow many troubles & divers 
conditions Found rest joy and happines 
only in holines the faith feare & love 
of God in Jesus Christ 
He dyed the 29 Ap & lieth 

here buried 


1654 
Come Lord Jesus o come quickly 
Holines is Mans Happines 


‘ 
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Vindication of the Catholics. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—I have read with surprise, in 
your two last numbers, under the head 
of “ Catholic Claims,” an unwarrant- 
ed, unprovoked attack, made on the 
principles and tenets of the great body 
of Roman Catholics, and in which, an 
attempt is made to force on them a 
creed at which humanity would shud- 
der:—to accuse them of crimes of 
which they never were guilty, and thus 
by blackening them in the eyes of the 
legislature, continue over their heads a 
eode of penal laws-that would be too 
severe for those who do not believe in 
the existence of a God. 

The writer of this article may pro- 
fess himself a Protestant, but by a 
short view of this modern Episode, 
I leave the reader to pronounce what 
claim he possesses to the charitable 
principles of Christianity, which, while 
it forbids us to injure our neighbour in 
character or property, also forbids, un- 
der penalty of perdition, “to bear false 
witness against our fellow-creature.” 

At first sight, it would seem, that 
he was the only discoverer of popish 
errors. Surely it would not be rude to 
remind him, that these imputed errors 
have been hackneyed about from the 
days of the Wickliffites and Zuing- 
lians, &c, down to the Jumpers of 
Wales, and the Southcott ranters of 
England: and he, therefore, can only 
claim the merit of transcribing, for 
your Magazine, from the budget of 
some itinerant field-preacher. 

To tell him these imputed errors 
have been ten thousand times dis- 
claimed by Catholics, such as the 
Bossuets, the Wards, the Hawerdens, 
the Lé Hogues, the Milners, and the 
Lingards, &c. is in vain, for he re- 
serves for himself that “salvo pretex- 
tu,”—a Catholic is not to be believed, 
nay, not on his oath!! Thus then, 
by this sweeping clause with him, 
calumny, misrepresentation, and false- 
hood, become consecrated truths, ex- 
perience a dream, and facts vanish into 
airy phantoms, by the irresistible 
touch of Protestant ascendancy. 

Page 630, he says, “ I cannot help 
considering the present time as one 
from which an important era in the 
annals of the British empire will pro- 
bably take its rise. Ever since the 
glorious Revolution of 1688, the na- 
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tion has been progressively advanc- 
ing to a state of prosperity and glory.” 
(Happy for the nation, could the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say so!) I 
perfectly join him, that this is “an 
important era,” nor is it easy to cal- 
culate on where it will end: but I am 
of opinion, that, speaking of the bless- 
ings of a revolution, is dangerous 
doctrine, now when England seems to 
philosophize on another. But let me 
ask any man of common sense, where 
is the prosperity, where the glory of 
England, since she flung off obedience 
to the authority constituted by Jesus 
Christ? Away with quibbles, awa 
with palliations, ‘‘ The church of 
Rome fell into idolatry:” such ex- 
cuses would come well from Judas 
aud Henry VIII. Where is the pros- 
perity of England? If he means by 
seizing our churches and altars, our 
livings, &c. and sending us to wander 
exiles in the land of our fathers, in- 
deed, she is prosperous: these then 
should make her content. Two hun- 
dred years have passed, during which 
time she has tried the experiment of 
exterminating Catholicity; she has 
failed, and at length has learned that 
awful lesson of one of the Jews, on 
the trial of Jesus Christ, how vain the 
plans of men, when opposed to the 
work of God. And as for England’s 
glory, in a spiritual sense, I am not 
aware of any, save that praise-worthy 
purging principle of divorce which 
crowds the files of parliament since 
the days of that prototype of reformed 
virtue, Henry VIII. ~ 

And lest we should mistake his 
meaning, he tell us he alludes to “ po- 
litical eminence,” and “ moral excel- 
lence.” What he must mean here by 
“ political eminence,” is, that his is 
the church which was born in politics, 
and baptized in parliament. In this 
I join him, for really, whoever will 
read the history of that event, will 
find, that the Protestant church com- 
menced, not about the seven sacra- 
ments, nor real presence, nor purga- 
tory, nor any question of grace, but 
whether Elizabeth would acknowledge 
her own illigitimacy, bow obedient 
to the church of God, or possess her- 
self of the crown of England. She 
preferred the latter ;—hence ‘‘ political 
eminence :” and as for “moral ex- 
cellence,” the press of the day teeming 


see 





‘with atheism, the unrestrained ad- 


vance of libertinism, the courts of jus- 
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tice crowded with crim. cons. the metro- 
polis of the glorious Reformation, from 
the highest to the lowest rank, a liv- 
ing monument of the most debauched 
profligacy,—are not dumb witnesses 
against the morality of a nation boast- 
ing of being freed from the church of 
Rome. 

Your correspondent tells us, that in 
his infancy he -never heard there 
were such beings in existence as 
Catholics; therefore his opposition 
to their claims could not proceed 
from a principle of prejudice. Very 
good logic, only for the next sentence, 
“that the circle of his acquaintance, 
who opposed them, extended to the 
three kingdoms,” and concludes such 
opposition was the result of impartial 
examination!! That a being in a 
state of infancy, with a numerous cir- 
cle of acquaintance, could oppose a 
thing of which they never heard, smells 
strong of the cradle. 

His story of the necessity of all per- 
sons adhering to the doctrine taught 
them in the nursery—and supposing 
parents to have instilled into their 
children the horrors of the church of 
Rome—is unmeaning. Hence, follow- 
ing butterflies, whipping tops, and 
riding on a hobby, should constitute 
the employment of our wisest philo- 
sophers, our gravest statesmen : or, to 
be more serious, this aims at the 
introduction of Christianity itself; for 
sure England never could be more 
averse to the principles of the Catholic 
church, than Judea was to Christian- 
ity; and it was by listening to the 
words of truth, by hearing for and 
against, that she renounced the les- 
sons of her parents, and embraced the 
truths of a misrepresented and perse- 
cuted religion. 

In page 633, “he boasts of the reli- 
gious liberty that has emanated from 
the Articles twenty and twenty-one, of 
the thirty-nine, that the church has no 
authority to bind the consciences of 
men.” Now by Article thirty-seven, 
it appears, that the king is the head of 
the Protestant church; and not only 
has he power to bind or restrain spi- 
ritually, but even by act of faith 
to use the sword!! So much for 
your correspondent’s misrepresenta- 
tion of the Protestant faith: and that 
I am correct, Sir, I have only to re- 
fer you to the thirty-seventh Article, 
and to the penal laws which yet 
exist, binding the Catholics; and if 
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I be wrong, his abovementioned Arti- 
cles, twenty and twenty-one, demand, 
under pain of violating the faith of 
England reformed, that the Catholics 
should be emancipated. 

Page 634, he says, “I trust I have 
said enough to prove that the church 
of England is not intolerant nor un- 
charitable.” I confess I have read 
nothing from his pen, that does not 
stamp her with intolerance and want 
of charity, “‘ex ore tuo te eondemnabo:” 
for if the Articles twenty and twenty- 
one, of the thirty-nine, enjoin that 
she has no power to bind the con- 
science of man, while she actually 
now bolds in chains millions, because 
they will not swear against what their 


| conscience tells them is right; what 


is intolerance, what want of charity, 
if this be not?) So much for the con- 
cordance between the Pope of Eng- 
land, and his charitable thirty-nine 
bulls! 

Page 639, he trembles at the dread- 
ful consequences of the oath of Ca- 
tholic bishops. Really, Mr. Editor, 
he seems to have finished his studjes 
in the nursery: for as his alarms are 
chiefly excited on account of the 
Church of Eng!and ; surely, were he 


emancipated from the nursery, he 
would find, that all the records of 
human acts prove that this oath en- 
joins a duty diametrically opposite to 


what he attributes to it. The sub- 
stance of which runs as follows :—*‘ Scis- 
maticos, hereticos, et rebelles Domino 
nostro Papa, persequar, et eos expugna- 
bo.” Which translated, “ Schismaties, 
heretics, and rebels to our Lord the 
Pope, I will pursue, and them I shall 
oppose.” Pursue with what?—not like 
Zuinglius, on the plains of Zurich, at 
the head of armed thousands, with a 
sword in one hand and the bible in 
the other, but with prayers, tears, and 
supplications, to bring them back to 
the fold of Christ. Oppose with what? 
—not with fagot and inquisition, but 
with arguments deduced from the apos- 
tolicity, catholiecity, unity, sanctity, and 
perpetuity, of their church; proving, 
that she, the spouse of Jesus Christ, is 
the only one on earth worthy of his pro- 
tection, until the consummaticn of the 
world. Behold the spiritual arms of the 
church of God! These were the arms 
used by St. Austin against the Dona- 
tist schismatics ;—these the arms used 
by His Holiness, of immortal memory, 
Pius VI. against his. enemies. the 
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French Jacobins, while they offered 
him a pension, providing he would 
sanction their sanguinary unchristian 
proceedings ;—these the arms used by 
his successor Pius VII. when Bona- 
parte attempted to trample on the 
rights and privileges of the Gallican 
Church. And when the British cabi- 





net was busied counting the sum of | ) 
| that swarm of priests, who planned 


money they should pay for the old 
hierarchal church of St. Patrick ; these 


were the arms used by the bishops of | 


Erin, in the college of Maynooth, 
when they passed through the metro- 
polis an unbroken phalanx of learn- 
ing, piety, sanctity, and unquestiona- 


; 


abandon the standard of Wellington, 
when he commanded them to charge 
a Catholic enemy? Shame and infa- 
my on the man who bears false witness 
against his neighbour! 

He continues, “‘ It is rather remark- 
able that one of the universities, 
namely, Douay, together with Rheims, 
proposed and sent over to Ireland 


and executed the Irish massacre of 

twenty thousand Protestants.” 
Granting all this took place, namely, 

that such a number of Protestants suf- 


| fered, and that in Ireland; really the 
| writer of this.charge should, in justice 


ble loyalty; solemnly protesting to | 


heaven and earth, that they were ready 


to lay down their lives, before they | 
would barter the privileges of the! 


church of their fathers, for all the pen- 


sions or smiles of the Court of Eng- | 
land ;—and these were the arms that | 


finally enabled them to trample on the 
infernal plans of vetoism. 

Next -your correspondent is surpris- 
ed at the questions put to the six Ca- 
tholic universities ; and says, ‘* Why 
were they not put to the Pope in 
Rome?” As if the said colleges were 
not able to tell what doctrine they 


teach concerning the Pope deposing | 
kings and rulers; or absolving sub- 
jects from their allegiance to their | 
governors ; or Catholics keeping faith 


with heretics, &c. He should make 
his mind easy on this point, when I 





assure him, such is the Catholic doc- | 


trine on these questions, that if the 


Pope landed in England at the head | 


of 500,000 armed men, to subvert the 


dynasty of the present house of Bruns- | 
| village-barn, shall be transported be- 


wick, and issued a bull, going to say, 
‘I absolve you from the oath of alle- 
giance, which you Catholics have 
taken to a Protestant king ;’—(so help 
me God,) it would be the duty of 
every Catholic to spurn with contempt 
such an edict, and in the field to treat 
the Pope as a commonenemy. And 
had not Catholics most scrupulously 
observed the awful sanctity of an oath, 
there is no reason why the duke of 
Norfolk, my lord Fingall, earl Shrews- 
bury, and many others, should not be 
now holding their proper seats in Par- 
liament. If the obligation of an oath 
taken by a Catholic, when it related 
to a Protestant, should be looked 
upon as trivial, why did not the thou- 
sands of Irish Catholic soldiers, who 
swore allegiance to a Protestant king, 


to truth, make use of the words “ sent 
back,” instead of ‘‘ sent over ;” and in 
giving the reason, he would enable 
the reader to pause before he would 
place implicit faith in the above asser- 
tion. 

It is correctly true, Douay, Rheims, 
Louvain, Sorbonne, Lumbard, Seville, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, &c. did far- 
nish Ireland with priests; but for what 
purpose? was it with armaments, ar- 
senals, cutlasses, pikes, &c. &c. to 
butcher Protestants? (it would appear 
so from the first rencontre of your cor- 
respondent, when 20,000 fell; although 
he gives us neither the list of the 
dead or wounded on the other side; 
who commanded; where the battle was 
fought:) no, but because they were de- 
prived the means of education at 
home, their colleges torn from them, 
their libraries pillaged or burned, 
their professors put to death or ex- 
iled ; when three reigns passed it into 
a law, that any papist taking on him- 
self the office of a teacher, even in a 


yound the seas, (fine toleration!) (See 


| Scully’s History of Penal Laws, under 





head “‘ Education.”) Then it was they 
left their dear but lost home of their 
fathers, in search of learning. It was 
but natural, when they obtained that 
great blessing, that they should turn 
their thoughts homeward: they return- 
ed, and thousands of them paid the 
risk by the forfeiture of their lives, 
the only crime proved, in what then 
was improperly called ‘“‘a Court of 
Justice,” was, they were heard cele- 
brating mass. (See General History 
of the State Trials.) y 
Your correspondent next sinks into 
contempt the Catholics, on account of 
a Testament published in Dublin, un- 
der the sanction of Dr. Troy, and be- 
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cause one of the notes in the said | 


Testament spake about the use of a 
sword, to propagate the Catholic faith | 
against heretics. Before I retort on 
him, I beg leave to inform your corre- 
spondent, that Dr. Troy gave his sanc- | 
tion for reprinting the Rhemish ver- 
sion; but I call upon him to prove, | 
did Dr. Troy, upon due examen, give | 
his sanction to the notes? I say he} 
did not give his sanction to the latter. | 
And suppose he did, for argument’s | 
sake ; with what face can a member of | 
the Protestant church condemn the} 
religion of which “Dr. Troy is a high 
dignitary, because some rash note was 
affixed to the version of the New Tes- 
tament, which note constitutes no ar- 
ticle of the Catholic faith, when, but 
the other day, he might have heard, in 
the council of the holy and sapient 
lords spiritual and temporal, no 
less authority than the Duke of Wel- 
lington openly declare, “‘The Pro- 
testant religion was brought about by 
the sword, and must be protected by 
the sword?” and these words uttered 
in the presence of all the bishops, 
(who are paid more than £30 per an- 
num to watch the fold of Christ!) and 
not one of them to call his Grace to 
order in words like these, ‘“‘ Your 
Grace, I beg leave to correct you; 
our church was not founded by the 
sword, nor does it require the protec- 
tion of the sword; it was built on a 
rock, and papists cannot prevail against 
it.” I repeat it, why was not the 
Duke of Wellington called to order 
by the bishops of the Established 
church? I answer, Because his Grace 
could have called them to order in the 


following manner: “‘ My Lords, with | 
|them. He has not, however, ex- 


due deference to your Lordships, I am 
in order, and you are out of order; 
you, all of you, have sworn to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, otherwise you 
could not enjoy the seats you now 
hold, nor the benefices you possess. 
The thirty-seventh of the said Thirty- 
nine Articles expressly declares, that 
the king, as head of the church, is 
invested with all power (even mention 
is made of the sword) to promote the 
Protestant religion, by cutting off all 
who oppose it. Read the thirty- 
seventh Article: and in the name of 
God, our common Father, with what 
face can a Protestant bellow out so 
much about one note in the Rhemish 
Testament, which was written in times 





of blood, and which the Catholic faith 


condemns ; when we find, even now, 
such doctrine in an article of the 
church established by the sword and 
the parliament? 

Your correspondent’s complaints of 
the Inquisition of Spain, are not worth 
notice: God bless him—let him pre- 
vail on the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, before they quit the upper house 
to burn the inquisition against the 
religion of their fathers; and then with 
some gracc we may inveigh against 
the Spanish one, which constitutes no 
article of the Catholic faith. 

[To be concluded in our next.]} 
——— 


Review.—The Abominaiions of the 
Jesuits exposed; or their doctrines 
and morality contrasted with the 
principles and maxims of the ancient 
heathens. Translated from _ the 
French of the Abbe de ia Berthier 
by George Russel, 8vo. 284. Blan- 
shard, London, 1820. 


Tus book bears a most tremendous 
title; and had it appeared “ where 
the Beast hath his seat,” both the 
author and his performance would, in 
all probability, have had to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of an inqui- 
sition, rather than under the critical 
examination of a literary review. In 
this case, the destiny awaiting both 
might easily have been foreseen; the 
book would have been consigned to 
the flames, and its author’s name 
registered in the memorials of some 
Auto de fé. 

The author, although living in a 
Papal country, was not blind to the 
enormities of the Jesuits, nor has he 
been sparing in his reprehension of 


pressed his detestation of the vices 
which he arraigns, either in the lan- 
guage of scurility, or the undignified 
metaphors of abusive comparisons and 
epithets. Like the celebrated Paschal, 
he has fought his antagonists with their 
own weapons; quoting from authori- 
ties, which they acknowledge to be 
genuine, numerous passages which the 
morality taught by heathen writers will 
rise up in judgment to condemn. 

In his preface, which is written in 
the form of a letter, and addressed to 
“* The Rev. Fathers, the Jesuits,” there 
is a peculiar vein of humour and irony, 
which, nothing but a consciousness of 
success in the meditated exposure, 
could have induced the author to 
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adopt. In the introdactory para- 
graphs he thus speaks: 

“ You have already been informed, 
my good fathers, by the title of this 
book, what is my design in writing it: 
it ig intended to exhibit, on the one 
hand, the maxims and morals of the 
ancient Pagans; and, on the other, 
the doctrines of your Society, for 
which the bull of Pope Clement XI. 
is an apology. No object, I am per- 
suaded, can be more simple than this ; 
and yet to you, it is probable, nothing 
will appear more odious and insuf- 
ferable. 

“ Knowing, indeed, as you do, so 
much better than any body in the 
world besides, how singularly valuable 
you are, and the reasons you have for 
styling yourselves “ A Society, not of 
men, but of angels,”—‘‘ elevated ge- 
niuses,”—“ the flambeaus of the hu- 
man race,”—‘‘ preceptors to all the 
world,”—*“ the reformers of manners, 
who have banished vice, and caused 
virtue to flourish,’—-Good God! you 
will exclaim, are such men to be com- 
pared with philosophers, orators, and 
peets! What! we who are ‘“ men 
eminent for wisdom and doctrine,”— 
“a flock of phenixes,’—* modern 
Samsons,”—“ tutelary genii, and pro- 
tectors of the church ;”—wze, “ noble 
lions, born every one with .a helmet 
on his head,”—* a society of which 
the youngest and most inconsiderable 
novice possesses the wisdom of a man 
a hundred years old, and every mem- 
ber of which is more than a philoso- 
pher ;”—we, in short, who “ are that 
tissue of gold and hyacinth, of purple 
linen, and double-stained. seed, (de 
graine deux fois teinte,) which the 
Scriptures style the Rationale of Judg- 
ment; and who are appended to the 
breast of the most holy pontiff, the 
Pope, as the oracle was to the breast 
of the High Priest of the Jews ;’*— 
what! shall a comparison be instituted 
between us and profane heathens! 

“* But softly, my good fathers ; mode- 
rate your complaints: you see that I 
do not intend to conceal your titles, 
and I am resolved neither to alter nor 
diminish them. The rest shall be 
faithfully recited in their proper place, 





* Such is the idea that the Jesuits of Flan- 
ders give of their society, in their book entitled 
“«« The Image of the First Age of the Society of 
9 a pages 410, 406, 27, 53, 401, 30, 
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and I hope not to omit one of them; 
for I wish, not less than the most zea- 
lous of your panegyrists, that the world 
may know what you are, and be fully 
informed of your greatness. It is true, 
indeed, and I cannot dissemble it, 
that, notwithstanding the high opinion 
you entertain of yourselves, I tremble 
much for you. i greatly fear that the 
public, after learning what your doc- 
trines are, will not view you altogether 
in the light in which you view your- 
selves; i.e. as angelic men, alluded 
to by Isaiah, when he says, (chap. xviii. 
2,) “Go, ye swift messengers,” &c, 
I am doubtful they will make a con- 
siderable deduction from the pompous 
eulogy you have received from Esco- 
bar, and be less inclined than this 
good father to believe that you are 
the true doctors of the church, whose 
maxims are so many “‘ revelations pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of the Lamb, 
and made to the principal authors of 
your society,” whom he has chosen to 
be his amanuenses, I fear that, when 
the reader has remarked the oppo- 
sition of your morality to that of the 
heathens,—and of the bull which ca- 
nonizes your dogmas, to reason, which 
condemns them; yes, I fear that, re- 
collecting your ostentatious display of 
titles, he will be ready to tell you, as 
Cicero does, that “ nothing is so un- 
seemly as for men to sound their own 
praise, especially when they do it at 
the expense of truth; for by such 
conduct” the heathen moralist adds, 
“they become the fanfaron of the 
comedy, and render themselves con- 
temptible in the eyes of every person 
who has any knowledge of them.” 

The work itself is divided into eleven 
chapters. These chiefly treat of the 
duties we owe both to God and our 
neighbour ; also of some topics relat- 
ing to the priestly office, which have 
obtained the sanction of Papal autho- 
rity; and of the arrogant assumptions 
to which the Jesuits have laid an al- 
most exclusive claim. From numer- 
ous passages which he has quoted from 
the writings of the Jesuits and their 
defenders, the author has adduced in- 
disputable proofs, that their doctrines 
and principles are not only in direct 
opposition to the word of God, but 
decidedly condemned by those hea- 
then writers who were not even blessed 
with the light of Revelation. 

In favour of human ignorance, he 
says, Cardinal Sfondrate thus pleads: 
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“To be ignorant of the being of a 
God, ought to be regarded as a great 
blessing and favour; for as sin is es- 
sentially an offence committed against 
God, it follows, that a man who is 
without a knowledge of him, has nei- 
ther offence nor sin, nor eternal pu- 
nishment to fear.” ‘ According to this 
Cardinal, it is a greater advantage to 
be ignorant of God than to know him; 
though Jesus Christ informs us, that 
to know him is life eternal.’ pp. 5. 

Preston and Sabran go still farther 
than the preceding Cardinal. They 
tell us that “ supposing a man to have 
no knowledge of God, it is impossible 
for him to commit sin.” This bold 
assertion is thus explained by fathers 
Blondel and Eberson: “‘ It is neces- 
sary to the commission of sin, that we 
have some knowledge of God.” To 
give completion to this. blasphemy, 
Arriaga asserts, that ‘‘ in case of such 
ignorance, a man does not anywise 
sin mortally in committing homicide, 
though it was his intention to commit 
it.” pp. 12. This is the man whom 
the Jesuits represent as worthy “ on 
account of the fineness of his mind, his 
eminent doctrines, and commendable 
virtues, to be ranked among the great- 
est luminaries of the society.” pp. 11. 

Among the palliatives of vice which 
ignorance affords, Azor, another Jesuit, 
asserts, ‘‘ If we speak of fornication 
with a common prostitute whom the 
republic tolerates, it may sometimes 
happen, that a clownish country fellow 
may be invincibly ignorant that such 
a fornication is sinful.” pp. 19. This 
is confirmed by the testimony of Fil- 
liucius, who defends the principle that 
would thus sanction vice by extracting 
all its turpitude. 

Father Platelle, another Jesuit, as- 
serts, that “ however enormous, or 
repugnant to nature, a sin may be, 
that is committed by a man inv incibly 
ignorant of God, or that God is of- 
fended by such an act, that sin is not 
mortal; for as there is in it neither 
virtual nor implicit contempt of God, 
it is compatible with perfect love, and 
_ the friendship of the Deity.” pp. 29. 

“If any one,” says Father de 
Rhodes, “ commit adultery, or an 
homicide, at the same time reflecting 
even on the wickedness and enormity 
of these actions, but only in a very 
imperfect and superficial manner, his 
sin is merely venial, though the acts 
themselves are exceedingly heinous. 

No, 21.—Vot. II. 





The reason is, that as a knowledge of 
the wickedness of an action is neces- 
sary to render it sinful, so, in order to 
be guilty of heinous sin, a man must 
have an entire knowledge of its wick- 
edness, and must duly consider this 
at the time of committing the sin.” 


p- 31. 

This abominable doctrine, Father 
Pizxot, the famous author of the apo- 
logy for the casuists, has taught in 
the following words: ‘‘ Yes, if men 
who are become perfectly accomplish- 
ed in sin, have neither light nor re- 
morse, when they blaspheme, and 
plunge themselves into debauchery, 
and if they have no knowledge of the 
wickedness of such conduct, I main- 
tain, with all the theologians, (Jesuits, ) 
that by these actions, which savour 
more of the brute than the man, they 
do not sin at all; because, without 
liberty there can be no sin; and to be 
at liberty to avoid sin, it is requisite 
for us to know the good or the evil of 
the object that is proposed to us.” 
And, finally, to give consummation to 
impiety, Father de Rhodes teaches, 
that, in certain circumstances, crimes 
became virtues. ‘If (says he) you 
are unavoidably led to believe, that 
to tell a lio for the purpose of saving 
your friend is a virtuous act, your lie 
is, in that case, a work of mercy. If 
you think it is a good thing to kill a 
man who blasphemes, such an homi- 
cide is converted into an act of reli- 
gion.” pp. 33. De Rhodes, the author 
of the above sentiment, was a Jesuit 
of no common celebrity; for after 
teaching divinity thirteen years, he 
was promoted, on account of his merit, 
to the Rectory of the college of Jesuits 
at Lyons. 

On the worship thatis due to God, 
Father Bauney thus speaks: “ As he 
who without the intention of com- 
mitting idolatry, should bow the knee 
before an idol, would, notwithstand- 
ing, be viewed as an idolater ; so they 
who recite the office ought to be con- 
sidered as praying, though they may 
do it without attention.” He however, 
piously adds, that ‘‘ we must never- 
theless observe that external decency 
and composure which are suitable to 
such an act.” pp. 69. Gobat confirms 
this doctrine by saying, that “ volun- 
tary distractions do not destroy the 
essence of vocal prayer;” and to 
establish its truth, Lorthioir assigns the 
_— reason; ** To worship false 
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gods, though it be with voluntary dis- 
traction, is a true act of idolatry; 
therefore, to pray to the Almighty with 
voluntary distraction of mind, is a 
truly religious act.” pp. 70. Filliucius 
says, that an evil intention in attend- 
ing the mass, as for example, the 
intention of gazing with a lascivious 
eye onthe females who may be pre- 
sent, is not contrary to the command- 
ment. Hence, he who goes with such 
an intention, discharges the duty re- 
quired, provided he be sufficiently at- 
tentive.” Escobar also observes, ‘‘ An 
evil intention, as for instance, that of 
looking with carnal eyes on the women 
who may be present, is not-inconsis- 
tent with the duty of attending the 
mass.” Busembaum asserts, that “ if 
any one assist at the mass out of 
vain glory, or even for the purpose 
of picking another man’s pocket, he 
may notwithstanding fulfil the duty, 
though these acts be in themselves 
‘criminal.”—pp. 72. 

In a work entitled “‘ The Image of 
the first age of the Society of Jesus,” 
it is asserted, that ‘‘ Crimes are now 
expiated with much more ardour and 
cheerfulness, than in former ages at- 
tended the commission of them; so 
that many wipe away their spots as 


promptly as they contract them.” pp. 
86. Molina confesses, that he “ should 
not dare to condemn as guilty of any 
sin, a man who had killed another for 
striving to take from him any thing of 


the value of a crown, or less.” Lamy 
says, that ‘“‘a monk, or an ecclesiastic, 
is permitted to take away the life of a 
calumniator, who threatens to accuse 
him or his order, before the public, of 
some great crime, supposing he has 
no other means of preventing the pub- 
lication; and no other means he ap- 
pears to have, when the slanderer is 
about to assert his calumnies before 
persons of consideration, unless he 
be immediately dispatched.” And 
Longuet declares, that ‘ it is lawful to 
take away the life of another in de- 
fence of our honour, or for the pur- 
pose of repelling any thing that might 
wound our reputation.” pp. 128—129. 
The few examples thus given, are 
only detached specimens of those doc- 
trines, and principles, with which this 
work abounds. Berthier has carefully 
given in his notes, the original expres- 
sions of their ,:espective authors; at 
the same time distinctly referring to 





the works and pages in which they 


rnc nent oo 


are to be found. These notes the 
translator has wisely retained. 

From about two hundred quotations 
which Berthier has taken from the 
writings of nearly one hundred authors, 
many passages might be selected, 
which have a more serious aspect on 
the safety of civilized society, than 
those which have been exhibited in 
this review; particularly on the sub- 
ject of oaths and profane swearing ; 
on concupiscence; the secret of the 
constitution divulged; on criminal 
liberties, and the use of marriage ; on 
criminal desires, and sensual pleasures 
of the imagination; on the vanity of 
women; on gluttony and druhken- 
ness; and on the murder of kings. 
But for the opinions of the Jesuits on 
these important topics, the reader is 
referred to the work itself;—a work 
replete with horrible information, cal- 
culated to set the abominations of 
this community in a detestable light, 
and to endear to every friend of Pro- 
testantism, the doctrines that were 
established in this country at the Re- 
formation. 

The treatise is of considerable im- 
portance, especially in the present 
crisis, when attempts are making to 
diffuse the principles which the author 
exposes, throughout the British Em- 
pire. It is one of those works which 
is well worthy the serious attention of 
every sect and party in England, that 
wishes well to the doctrines of the 
gospel; and we most heartily recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all, who love 
their king, their country, and their 
God.—We shall conclude our remarks 
with the following quotation, from the 
translator’s preface. 

“ As an order, the Jesuits have de- 
rived their reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which they have 
stood forth in defence of the Roman 
church, against the attacks of the Re- 
formers; and, proud of this distinc- 
tion, they have considered it their pe- 
culiar function to combat the opinions, 
and check the progress, of the Protes- 
tants, against whom they have used 
every art, and employed every sort of 
weapon. All gentle and tolerating 
measures in favour of the latter, the 
Jesuits have always strenuously op- 
posed, and have incessantly stirred up 
against them all the rage of ecclesias- 
tical and civil persecution. In short, 
they are responsible for the dreadfully 
pernicious effects of that corrupt and 
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dangerous casuistry, which has disse- 
minated tenets so extravagant con- 
cerning ecclesiastical power, and of 
that intolerant spirit, which, while it 
has disgraced the church of Rome, 
has brought so many calamities on 
society. 

“This statement, corroborated by 
every authentic document which has 
been furnished by either Protestant 
or Roman Catholic writers, agrees 
with the encomium which his holiness 
the Pope bestowed on the Jesuits, 
when recently he was pleased to re- 
establish the order, and thereby to 
give new energies to its zeal. He 
styles them his “ most valuable auzi- 
liaries.” And it appears from a work 
entitled “The History of the Jesuits,” 
published soon after, that we need 
not cross the seas, or go back to for- 
mer ages, for proof that this praise 
from the sovereign Pontiff, was a re- 
ward which the activity of the Jesuits 
had truly merited. The author of 
this work informs us, that “‘ At Stoney- 
hurst, in Lancashire, the order of the 
Jesuits has, for thirty years past, pos- 
sessed a spacious college, which is prin- 
cipally a college of Jesuits; is amply 
provided with all the material and mo- 
rale of Jesuitism, and is carrying on 
the work of Catholic instruction, and 
Protestant conversion, on the most 
large and extensive scale. This col- 
lege is supposed to contain five hun- 
dred or more individuals of various 
descriptions. The present number of 
pupils may be from two to three hun- 
dred, and the general average for the 
last twenty-five years, cannot have 
fallen short of that number. The in- 
fluence of the Jesuits in the adjacent 


country, is incredible. Before the es- | 


tablishment of this college, there were 
not half a dozen Papists about Stoney- 
hurst, but now the greater portion of 
the population in that part of the 
country are Papists, to the amount of 
many thousands! From this Jesuit’s 
college, all the Roman Catholic chapels 
in that part of the kingdom (which are 
nearly as numerous as the Protestant 
churches ) are filled with priests of the 
order of the Jesuits, though they are 
unwilling it should be known they 
are any other than ordinary Romish 
priests.” 

“ There are several Jesuit priests 
stationed in Preston, who frequently 
travel from thence to Ireland: and 
since the last peace, they have great 





intercourse with France, and other 
parts of the continent. Such is their 
influence in Preston, that the Protes- 
tant booksellers are afraid to sell pub- 
licly, or expose for sale, any books 
against Popery; and yet there is a 
Popish bookseller in the town, whose 
windows and shop are crowded with 
all the poison of Popery.” 
ee 

ON COINS. 
Tue Coins, of which drawings were 
sent us several months since by J. 
Polperroc, we have been informed by 
a gentleman conversant with such ar- 
ticles, are modern Egyptian, about 
the year 1770 or 1780. If they have 
any value, it arises from their rarity, 
not from their antiquity. 


Tue two Coins, of which drawings 
were sent us by Philo-Theos of Lon- 
don, we have learnt from the same 
respectable authority, are a Rupee, and 
Half a Rupee, now in common circula- 
tion in the province of Delhi, in India. 
—_— 
INSCRIPTION ON A STONE. 

THE inscription on the stone in the 
front of Killigarth House, in the parish 
of Talland, Cornwall, without any ab- 
breviations is as follows.— 

Mayra (or ravru) ag dofav Ses" 

Awpedy ehaBere . Sw- 

pedy Sore. 

Dabit deus his quoque finem. 

«« All things (or, these things) are to the glor 

Sees ermnnren wanes 


“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
God will bring these things also to an end. 


The second sentence is a quotation 
from the Greek New Testament; and 
the third is from Virgil’s Aineid, being 
part of an address made by AZneas to 
his fellow-wanderers, the Trojans. I 
suppose the stone belongs, or must 
have formerly belonged, to some build- 
ing erected for a charitable purpose. 
From the appearance of the letters, 
their date can hardly be conceived to 
be anterior to the Reformation, per- 
haps mot so ancient. J.C. 

——_— 

QUERY, BY A CONSTANT READER. 

A, B, and C, travel between Rippon 
and Knaresbro’; A and B set out to- 
gether on foot from Knaresbro’, and C 
at the same time on horseback from 
Rippons They travel uniformly, but 
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each at a different speed. Now the 
sum of the minutes in which A reaches 
Rippon after meeting C, B Rippon 
after meeting C, and C Knaresbro’, 
after meeting A, is 196} ; the minutes in 
which A and C jointly go the distance, 
multiplied by the minutes it takes B 
to go to Rippon after meeting C, give 
2366; andthe minutes in which B and 
C jointly go the distance, multiplied 
by the minutes in which A reaches 
Rippon after meeting C, give 4368. 
Required from hence, the time in which 
each goes the whole distance? 


<< 


QUERY BY GEORGE DUNN, (R.N.) 


Porchester, Sept. 28, 1820. 

Havinc heard several Algebraists say, 
that all questions in the Rule of False, 
could be more elegantly answered by 
Algebra, I was led to embrace the 
same opinion, till [ fell in with the fol- 
lowing question, which I can easily 
answer by double position. I shall be 
glad if any of your numerous readers 
will point out how it may be done by 
Algebra. 

Quest.— What distance must a ship 
sail S.S. W. from a port in lat. 52. N. 
before her latitude becomes equal to 
her difference of longitude? 


QUESTIONS BY G. D. (R.N.) OF POR- 
CHESTER. 


Quest. 1.—If A B C and D can do 
a piece of work in 20 days; and BC D 
and E can do the same in 22 days; 
CDE and A in 24 days; D EA and 
B in 26 days; E A B and C in 28 
days,—How long would each man be 
in doing it singly? and how long would 
they be in doing it, were they all to 
work together ? 

Quest. 2.—There are three numbers, 
which, if the sum of the first and se- 
cond is multiplied by the third, the 
product will be = 48300; and, if the 
sum of the second and third is multi- 
plied by the first, the product will be 
31500 ; and, lastly, if the sum of the 
first and third is multiplied by the 
second, the product will be 38400. 
What are the numbers? 

Quest. 3.—Find two numbers, such, 
that the square of the greater minus, 
the square of the less may be 1881; 
and the square of the less plus one 
third, their product may be 324? 

Some doubts having been enter- 





tained, whether G. D.’s fourth ques- 
tion admits of a solution from the 
data given, we have omitted its inser- 
tion, until he reconsiders it. 

i ee 


QUERY BY H. PERKINS, OF LIVERPOOL, 
Given 2? +y*°+ 2°=1728=— Mm. ry= 
p. @+y —2?=) and my— yf —p | 
=p’'+y'— by’ | to find z, y, and z. 


a 


One of our Mathematical Correspon- 
dents, whose name we have forgotten, 
and whose communications we have 
mislaid, proposes a question to the 
following purport :— 


WE read in Plutarch’s “ Lives of the 
Heathen Gods,” that Jupiter kicked 
Vulcan out of heaven; that he was a 
whole summer’s day in falling; and 
that he fell in the Island of Lemnos, 
and broke his leg.— Now, it is required 
to find how far Jupiter’s heaven is from 
our earth, viz. from Lemnos, and how 
far from Portsmouth church; allowing 
Vulcan to have fallen with the same 
velocity as heavy bodies do? 
a 


Solution to Supersedeas’ Question (in- 
serted in col, 484) by Amicus. 


Let a= 38° 29’, b= 36° 32, the co- 
latitudes of the places, C— 2° 22’, their 
difference of longitude, and c = the 
distance between them on the arc of a 
great circle; then, it is shown by the 
writers on trigonometry that, 

Cos.e= cos. acos. 6 + sin. a. sin. b. 
cos. C, that is, in the present question, 

Cos. c— .627621 + .371577 = ‘999198 
=the cosine of 2° 17%; wherefore, 
as 180° ; 3°14159235 x 3979: : 2°17'% 

* 159°34148 miles, the distance be- 
tween Manchester and London, on the 
arc of a great circle. 

Again, put r — 3979 miles = 7003040 
yards = the earth’s radius, d= 2 yards, 
the diameter of wheel, and x = the 
perpendicular distance of the nail from 
the summit of the wheel; then, the 
segment of the are of the epicycloid, 
or curve described by the nail in its 
revolution, during the time of its per. 
pendicular ascent or descent through z, 
will (Emerson’s Miscellanies, page 479) 
2r+d = 
oe /dx; but 
when the wheel has made a semi-revo- 
lution, then «—=d, and the preceding 
expression gives 4°00000057 yards, the 


be expressed by 
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space passed through by the nail 
during the time of a semi-revolution 
of the wheel; therefore, as 
3°14159265 : 4°00000057 : : 159°34148 
miles ; 202°8799 miles, the distance 
required. 

i 


On Accent, and the Doubling of 


Consonants. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—Custom has, more or less, made 
two exceptions from the following 
rule: ‘‘ Words accented on the last 
syllable, ending in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double the 
final consonant before an additional 
syllable.” “If the final consonant were 
not to be repeated, the penultimate 
would suffer a change in sound: thus, 
prefer, prefe-ring: but when the ac- 
cent is not on the last syllable, the 
penultimate retains its sound; thus, 
pilfer, pilfer-ing. Ifthe word, having 
in its simple form the accent on the 
last syllable, throws back the accent, 
on the addition of one or more syl- 
lables, the final consonant is not dou- 
bled ; thus, prefer’, pre‘fer-ence, pre fer- 
able. Why words ending in a single /, 
preceded by a single vowel, should 
double the /, on taking an additional 
syllable, as travel, travel-ling ; while 
words ending in a single /, preceded 
by a diphthong, do not double the /, 
as travail, travail-ing, I know not. 

In his Dictionary, Johnson has pa- 
railel-ism from parallel. Why not 
parallel-lism, as well as travel-ling? 
Hence some writers have, unparallel- 
led. Again, Johnson has parallel- 
ogram. Why not parallel-logram, as 
well as compel-ling? 

P andt seem anxious for equality 
with J, in deviation from rule; thus, 
worship, worship-ping, profit, profit- 
ting, buffet, buffet-ting, &c. 

I shall be much obliged to any of 
your correspondents that will shew, 
why we ought not to write, travel-ing 
as well as travail-ing, parallel-logram 
as well as compel-ling, worship-ed, 
rivet-ed, as well as covet-ed. 

Aberdeen, 9th Feb. 1820. 


— 
THE UNKNOWN BENEFACTOR.—AN 
ANECDOTE. 
At the time the Duke of Marlborough 
was appointed to the chief command 





of the British forces on the Continent, 
a clergyman, of the name of Stewart, 
was chaplain to a regiment in his 
army. 

Shortly after one of those victorious 
battles, in which the British arms 
shone with such resplendent lustre 
under his Grace, a General, high in 
command, invited Mr. Stewart to 
dine with the Duke, Prince Eugene, 
and himself. Mr. Stewart declined 
the invitation, imagining the general 
was not sincere. Being, however, 
informed that he was really in earnest, 
and that it might prove advantageous 
to him, he complied with the request. 
He was much gratified at the attention 
paid to him by all present during din- 
ner. After it-was over, the same per- 
son requested him to take a walk. 
Some little altercation having passed, 
the General turned round, and ad- 
dressing him in a very familiar tone, 
said, “ Sir, do you know me?” Mr. 
S. answering in the negative, he 
replied, ‘‘ Look again.” Mr. Stewart 
now surveyed him from head to foot 
with eager curiosity, but still remained 
ignorant of him, in the sense he meant. 
“You know me not, then, (said the 


.General,) and yet I was one of those 


little boys that often received of the 
bounty dispensed at the castle of 
Ballintoy (the residence of Mr. Stew- 
art’s father); and the old shoes which 
you then gave me to cover my sore 
feet shall not now be forgotten. Call 
on me to-morrow, and whatever is in 
my power shall be done for you; but 
as to any inquiry farther concerning 
me, it shall be for ever fruitless.” 
Mr. Stewart waited on him, accord- 
ing to appointment; and through his 
agency he was afterwards made Rector 
of the parish of his nativity, and re- 
ceived a pension of £700 a year. 

This anecdote Mr. Stewart often 
related with great pleasure, but never 
came to a knowledge of his bene- 
factor. 

— 


QUERIES ON MILDEW IN WHEAT, BY §8. 


1. Ir the mildew on standing corn 
is a minute parasitic fungus, (as Sir 
J. Banks thought it was,) in what does 
that fangus originate ? 

2. Why is it more predominant in 
the spring than in the autumnal wheat? 

3. Has any kind of manure the pro- 
perty of destroying or increasing the 
mildew % 
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Poetrp. 
STANZAS 
the departure of a vessel, taking a 
yd ona — ve the benefit of his health. 

Go, faithful bark! and with thee bear, 
Of fond and fearful hearts the pray’. 
May He, whom winds and waves obey, 
Be ever with thee on thy way! 


Go! thou art freighted with a prize 
More choice than Ophir’s merchandize : 
For is there gem, or is there gold, 
For which a brother shall be sold? 


Not Horace, for the ship that bore 

His Virgil to the Attic shore, 

Could frame a verse that would express 
For thee our tender thoughtfulness. 


Tho’ Winter, from his rae throne, 
Complain with chill and threat’ning tone ; 
Still Health rides blithely on the gale, 
And Hope hath spread her ready sail. 


O yet awhile, ye tempests, sleep 
Profound amid the oozy deep !— 
Thou northern blast, awhile forbear 
To rage !—A brother claims the pray’r. 


Feeble and faint that brother lies, — 

For whom we crave propitious skies.— 
And not to winds and waves we pray, 
But Him who speaks, and both obey. 


His mercy over all prevails, 

Mid sunny calms, and cloudy gales ; 
Where em’rald seas unrufiled glide, 
Or surging billows foam the tide. 


Then, faithful bark! thou still shalt bear 

A parent’s, brother’s, sister’s pray’r— 

And be thy pilot, night and day, 

That Gop whom winds and waves obey ! 
E. W—c. 


an invalid 


——— 
AN AUTUMNAL THOUGHT, 
Addressed io a friend under affliction. 


Not vernal buds alone are bright, 
Nor summer blossoms only gay: 

Pale autumn, in her mournful flight, 
With blushing chaplets marks her way. 


Tho’ vernal buds no more unfold, 
And wither’d are the summer flow’rs ; 
Yet roseate dyes, and tints of gold, 
Still hang around our faded bow’rs. 


And thus, dear Lydia, have we known, 
When pleasure’s sunny hours are past ; 
And many a heart-felt joy is gone— 
Joys that we fondly thought would last. 


Oh thus, my Lydia, we have found, 

Tho’ many a dear delight was flown, 
Sweet comforts yet were scatter’d round,— 

Bright blessings o’er our pathway strown. 
Some joy that bias us not repine, 

Still springs amid this vale of tears : 
Some beam that mércy bids to shine, 


The darkest, dreariest moment cheers. 
SeWw—s. 





On Mark iv. ver. 37 to 41. inclusive. 


How oft on the ocean of life, 
Do billows on billows arise ; 

And the winds, with soul-harassing strife, 
Blow clouds of dismay o’er the skies! 


Then, the sails of prosperity torn, 
We are left with the tempest to cope ; 
And scarcely, our state’s so forlorn, 
Find room for the anchor of Hope. 


Yet still with the compass of Faith, 
And the chart of the Gospel on board ; 

We may smile on the whirlpool beneath, 
Assur’d that our pilot’s THE Lop. 


And why should we ever mistrust 
Him, who still in the steerage is laid? 

Tho’ He seem to be sleeping at first, 
He will rise when we call for his aid. 


“« Ah, why did ye fear?” He will cry. 
Then speaking His word of control, 
All danger and terror shall fly, 
And leave a sweet calm on the soul. 
E. W—c. 
— 


AN EVENING LULLABY. 


Sweet babe! itis the hour of rest, 
The tranquil hour of still repose ; 
And faintly o’er the fading west, 
The mild pale light of ev’ning glows. 
My baby, close thy wearied eye, 
And I will sing thy lullaby. 


Soft as the ev’ning’s silent ray, 
Sweet infant, may thy slumbers be : 

And fast as fleets that light away, 
May ev’ry evil fly from thee! 

O close, my babe, thy wearied eye, 

Thy mother sings thy lullaby. 


Light floating thro’ thy infant dream, 
May seraph visions round thee rise ; 
And o’er thee shed a hallow’d beam, 
Bright, pure, and glowing from the skies ! 
My lovely baby, close thine eye, 
Thy mother sings thy lullaby. 


And oh! when waprne le golden light, 
e 


Shall chase the viewless forms of air, 
May feelings sweet as bless’d the night, 
Dawn on thy breasf supremely fair! 
Till then, my baby, close thine eye, 
Thy mother sings thy lullaby. 
w—c. 
—a 


ON FAITH. 


He that wants faith, and apprehends a grief 
Because he wants it, hath a true belief: 
And he that grieves because his grief is small, 
Has a true grief, and the best faith of all. 
— 
EPIGRAM TO A LADY, 
Written during a Thunder Storm. 


WELL may you dread, in this rude hour, 
The Lightning’s livid flash to feel ; 

When to each strong attractive pow’r, 
You add, fair maid, a heart of steel. 





Literary Notices.—Commercial Report. 966 


Her Majesty) with an impression of 
Her Majesty’s Seal, a copy of which 
we now present to our readers. 





 — 


Hiterarp Motices. 


Mr. Thos. Nuttall having directed his researches to the 
unexplored wilds of the Western — of the Mississippi, 
has, since his return, read to the Academy of Natural Science 
in Philadelphia, an Essay on the Geological Stracture of 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and is engaged in preparing 
his Journal, and the Flora of the Territory of the Arkansa, 
for the Press. 
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eorge III. by John Brown, Esq. 


been graciously favoured (direct from maay Portraits and Engravings. 











COMMERCIAL REPORT, OCTOBER 21, 1820. 


As the Winter approaches, business generally becomes more ianguid and circumseribed. There 
are, however, several circumstances of an encouraging nature, which will enable us to face this 
inclement season with less dread than usual. An abundant harvest has bountiful — the 
necessaries of life, which are offering at very reasonable rates, whilst we have the pleasure to 
add, that the means of procuring them have become more accessible to the artizans in the manu- 
facturing districts. 

Trade in these parts of our neighbourhood has so far improved, that wages have materially 
advanced, and manufacturing concerns are in a health y and improving state. e doubt not, bat 
something will be done ere long, to increase our foreign Commerce ; and the necessary prelimi- 
nary inquiries, would no doubt, ere this, have led to some favourable regulations, had not other 
pressing circumstances wholly engrossed the attention of the executive government. The sub- 
joined stat t, may be idered as embracing the chief variations of the market since ourlast. 

The demand for Cotton has continued steady, and the market has been gradually recovering 
from its late extreme depression, particularly for the middle and better qualities of uplands : 
the sales continue to be more extensive than the imports; and the market has cl with a 
trifling improvement on Bowed Cottons. Brazils are a shade better. Sea Islands more in- 
quired after ; and East India Cottons are in fair demand. The prospect for this article seems 
more encouraging, and importers expect better prices. 

The de for British Plantation Sugars, continues very steady, yet the market is certainly a 
trifle lower. 

The limited Stock of Coffee here, necessarily curtails sales, yet the last purchases by the 
grocers, (for the demand for export has nearly closed) were at lower rates. 

The Rum Market is very heavy, and the prices in a great degree are nominal ; a lot of com- 
mon Leewards sold this week at Is. 9d. per gallon. : 

Rice has varied little in price of late. The stock of Tobacco in the King’s warehouse at this 
port, is now little short of 10,000 hogsheads : considerable supplies are still farther expected, 
and the demand being very limited, some farther depression may be anticipated. 

Ashes are in steady demand for home consumption. Dyewoods are in tolerable request ; the 
consumption of Logwood is understood to be very great. All the old stocks of Shumac have 
been disposed of at 23s. a 24s. per cwt. Good Brimstone has advanced to 24/. perton,. Several 
Cargoes of Dutch and Guinea Oak Bark have been sold within the last few days at 5d. 15s. to 
6i. 15s. per ton. Buenos Ayres Hides remain high, and there are none in the importers’ hands. 

Several vessels are arrived with New Fruit from Malaga, Zante, &c.; prices as yet are not 
fixed. However, the currency may be expected to open for Raisins, Museatels, at 140s. 
Blooms, at 120s. New Currants, 110s. per cwt. : 

Oils of all kinds are of heavy sale. Seed Oils are lower. 220 tuns of Palm Oil sold readily a 
few days since at 36/. a 37/. i tun. Tallow has declined, and the consumers are well stocked. 
The Timber Market is still further depressed—a Cargo of Miramichi Pine, has been sold at 
15}d. per foot. Staves are lower. Quebec Oak does not sell very readily. Several Cargoes of 
Timber from Sierra Leone have lately arrived, which is found very suitable for ship-building , 
and sundry vessels are now regularly engaged in the transport of it from thence. 

The Grain Market has been so much depressed, that the consumptive demand has increased, 
and it has lately assumed more steadiness ; and no farther depreciation is apprehended: prime 
Irish Wheat brings 7s. 6d. per 70lb. and Canada of good quality, 8s. For Oats and Barley there 
isa gooddemand. Canada Flour has been selling rather better at 28s. a 28s. 3d. per barrel for 
fine sweet, and superfine and sweet is now worth 30s, a 31s. per barrel. 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, &c. 5c. 
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SUN DRIES.— Liverpool, Oct. 21. 
FLOUR, best, Wsk.240]}).42s. Perey 


“seconds....... 34 


FRESH BUT RD 41602 
HAY, old, ¥ 20 Ib. essen 


STRAW, Wicai, ¥ 201. 

Average Prices of | Number of Bank- 
Sugar. Gazette. | rupts in Gazette. 
Sept. 20.4358. . 
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List of Vessels Arrived. 
From West India & Bri- 
tish S 


East India and Africa 1 
Spanish America.. 


reland .. eee 
Europe and all 
other Parts .... 


22d Sept. to 21st Oct. Total 274 | 


Total Tonnage ........44293 | 45327 





Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d Sept.to 2ist October. 
Cotton Stuffs.. 2923 pes. & 6883964 yds. 

Woollen do... 24905 12959 
Worsted do... 
Flannel ...... 
Linen Cioth.. 
Kerseymerec.. 
Carpeting. ... 
Baize .....0c0 
Bianketing 
Cotton Yarn, 37 s. 
Hats, 2031 doz.—Hose, 18315 doz. pairs. 
Glass, 700 crts.—Lead, 235 tons. 
Bar and Boit Iron, &c: ++ 1218 tons. 
Steel, 560 cw ts.—T inplates, 2522 boxes. 
Lead ore, 6 tons. 
Earthenware, 2878 crates, hhds, &c. 
Refined Sugar........+++++« 1 cwts, 
Hardware, 6656.—Nails, 1231 cwts. 
White Sait to Foreign Parts, 9146 tons. 
. 315 


44407 
414681 


328 
1517 chal. 
3646 


Coal to Forei: a Parts 
reland ...... 


Liverpool Imports, from 22d Sept. 

to 2ist October. 

Sugar B.P. 2326 hiids. 327 tees. 65 bis. 
Brazils, 127 cases, Havannah, 1724 bxs 
E. India, 2591 bazs.—Molasses, 71 thds. 
—Coffee, », 253 esks, 64 bris. 85 bys. 
Brazils, 232 vgs. 20bis.—Cocoa, 608 bs. 
—Cotton, W. India, 1552 bales. Ameri- 
can, 5046 bales. Brazils, 4158 serons, 
3949 bgs.— Rum, 773 Risers 151 hhds, 
Geneva, 5 pachs.—Whiskey, 110 pnehs. 
Wine 150 pipes, 24 hhds 1 butt. 4 aums. 
» 115 tous.—Fustic, 
62 tons.—Nica*egua wood, 54 tons.— 
Lignumvitee, 31 tons—Mahogany, 309 
lo 18— Indizo, 91 chests. — Saltpetre, 

56 bazs.— Anniseed , 100 boxes.—<az0, 

ice, 25u bags.—Flour, 3358 

bris — obacco, 2184 hhds.—Tar, 2970 

bris —Turpentine, 2786 bris. oe 

3700 bris.—F laxseed, 1726 —Fiax, 

125 bates.—Hemp, 388 bales.—Hides, 

7424,—Tallow, 1927 casks, 323 serons.— 

Iron, 15329 bars.—Steel, 1000 boxes, & 

54.0ns.— Madders, 135 casks.—Madder- 
roots, 76 bales.—Timber, 42 carzoes. 

Corn, Wheat, 20893 qrs. 24 tons.— 
Oats 17958-qrs. 363 tons.—Barley 1712 

rs.—Malt 5335 qre,—Beans 1353 qrs.— 

atmeal 25 tons, 2) sacks, 112 bazs.— 
Flour 163 tons, 456 sacks, 276 ba,s.— 
Vetchts 27 qrs. 
Treland. 


Butter 27572 frks.—Beef 485 tes. 270 
bis.— Pork 96 bls.— Hams 13 hhds. 4 tes. 
—Bacon 64 bates —Lard 100 kegs.— Li- 
nen Cioth 654 bales, 1271 boxes. —Flax 
336 bales, 37 some a Fenpend 17 hhds 
Cloverseed 1 Wool 25 bags.— 
Feathers . va, be Rape Oil 43 pipes.— 
620 bris. 909 sacks, 365 bags, 

qrs.—Bran 15 yar jorses i.— 
Sheep 2366.—Lambs 170.— 1313.— 
Heifers 167.—Cows, 2162—B ks 140. 








Prices of Coal 


Ton of 2240%}. “uk i? 20 


Total.. 70 





Prices of Bullion. 
Foreign Gold, in Bars . 
Poriugal Gold, in Coin, 
New Donbloous ....... 
New Dollars... 
Silver, in Bars, “Standard. 
Rates of Insurance. — Liverpool. 
ToA Africa and back... cent. 6 guineas, 


Liverpool. 
+£3°17 10h 
317 8 
31 0 
0 4 10 


Buenos Ayres, 

Cadiz and Gibraltar... oe 
France 

yong and per sate sean 
Indies, E 40 


St. Senos 20 & Jamaic: 
Ireland West Coast. 
East Coast 


United States ri ‘a oo 
South Whale Fishery ....168 





Prices of Stock, London, Oct. 19. 
Bank Stock ...seeeceeseee 215 
3 y Cent red. 


Bauk long Annu.. eee 
Exe hequer Bills ......++. 
Consols for Acct. ....+.++ 
N ‘DS. —Oct. 11. 
Goverument Debent. 34 ¥ cent, 
— 1 
— Stock, 3} 
se 


Royal Canal Stock.......00--- e 
AMERICAN STOCK. “Bet. 
PCe 69 
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Palermo 


Cadiz, 344 
Dublin, 64. 


horn, 464. Genoa, 437. | $ 


, Naples, 3 


115. Lisbon, 464. : Oporto, 489. Rio Janeiro, 544. 





Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 


Course of Exchange, in London, Oct, 17. 


Amsterdam, 12: 





Ports closed for all grain, Oate ex 
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